


Cover design-Tom Doerer, grandfather 
of local artist and teacher Janice Pierson, 
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Thanks for contributing your old 
photos and helping us identify 
the players. That was not an 
easy task, and we're still not 
sure about a few faces. 
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foreword 

When the Close Ties staff began its research of Richmond County’s baseball heritage, we 
originally planned to include any information we gathered about baseball from the 1920’s to 
the present. However, it did not take us long to realize that it would be impossible to cover 
all of that time period in one volume. This publication contains the first part of our research 
which will be continued in the next volume. 

Richmond County’s baseball history is a legend in itself. Warsaw is not just any little base¬ 
ball town. It is The” baseball town. It is a town that boasted a semiprofessional team in the 
thirties, a town that was recognized in a national radio broadcast for its baseball mania, a 
town that footed a $25,000 endeavor to create the best playing field in the area. On this 
field, men played who later represented this town on fields of greater grandeur. It is a town 
that has a varsity boys’ state championship trophy in its high school showcase, and numer¬ 
ous high school and little league teams that competed in state tournaments this year. 

This publication is not just for baseball fans. A few skeptics may argue that if you have 
heard one baseball story, you have heard them all. We do not agree. From our interviews, 
we discovered that exciting instant replays still run through the minds of the ball players as 
if the games had been yesterday. Game highlights have been recalled with vivid details- 
down to the day of the week, the score of the game, and the inning in which the big play 
occurred. 

Some of our readers will remember the days when everything stopped in Warsaw for the 
Wednesday or Saturday afternoon games. This may not be the case today; however, one 
thing is for certain. Baseball fever is alive and well in Richmond County, and if you are not 
already a big baseball fan, we hope our publication will get you to stand up and “root, root, 
root for the home team at the old ball game.” 
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To have a ten minute broadcast on a national radio show about their local baseball team 
was quite a tribute to the players and fans of Warsaw. The broadcast that follows was aired 
in the 1940's by Arch McDonald, former announcer for the Washington Senators. A copy of 
the broadcast was contributed by Ed Brown. 



The greatest basebaU 
000 town in the country 

"KatAvUne 'Pnlce 


"This is Arch McDonald, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, with a story from the human side of 
sports-the story of the little town of War¬ 
saw in Tidewater, Virginia-a town that’s 
baseball mad. A town that’s always had a 
ball club and back in the 20’s and 30’s it 
was a village team composed entirely of 
local athletes who played only for the fun 
of it. The dentist was the shortstop, the 
undertaker was the catcher. The traveling 
candy bar salesman was a sweet fielder 
and a traveling base runner. When rivalry 
with the other teams got too hot they im¬ 
ported a pitcher to bolster their strength. 
But in most cases he was from the same 
area and in general the team could be con¬ 
sidered purely a Warsaw team. Towns¬ 
people turned out in mass for the Saturday 
afternoon games and for a crucial series 
people from the counties came as much 
as 40 miles to see the boys play. 

"Competition became keen and interest 
higher and after the war, Sunday games 
were added to the Saturday only sched¬ 
ule. The undertaker had become a little 
less agile so a battery was hired instead of 
just a pitcher. And the dentist had long 
ago retired to his easy chair. So an occa¬ 
sional outsider was added to the line-up. 
The candy salesman had become a suc¬ 
cessful businessman with varied interests; 
chief among them was managing the War¬ 
saw baseball team. And still the demand 
for good baseball wasn’t satisfied. And if 
you don’t think rural baseball can be good 
you haven't been part of a partisan crowd 
supporting a small town team when the 
competition is equally keen and deter¬ 
mined. 


"Last year the diamond was graded and 
the first fence was put up. Now you have 
less chance to see a game without paying 
a nominal fee, which was the only financial 
support the team asked. But a crucial se¬ 
ries with Tappahannock was lost 4 games 
to none, and more was demanded by War¬ 
saw. During the winter the team and a 
group of interested residents of Warsaw got 
together and decided that a lighted ballpark 
and night baseball were the only means of 
attracting a crowd sufficient to support a 
semipro team of the caliber that Warsaw 
demanded for its baseball reputation. Es¬ 
timates were solicited. Ten thousand dol¬ 
lars seemed to be about the minimum re¬ 
quired. And that seemed almost as unat¬ 
tainable as the moon. No one individual 
wanted to sign a note with the bank for that 
amount, and donations of such a sum are 
inconceivable. Then an army colonel sug¬ 
gested that a series of personal notes each 
for a hundred dollars might provide the col¬ 
lateral the bank required to finance the loan. 
And the committee decided to try it. Within 
a week 125 signatures on individual notes 
were solicited in or near Warsaw and ob¬ 
tained with only two refusals. And the 
lighted ballpark became a potentiality. 

"Contracts were let and when it arrived early 
in May volunteers turned out to help put up 
the big poles and assist the local power 
company to connect the juice. Players, in¬ 
cluding a player-manager, were recruited. 
The grandstand enlarged, the diamond 
graded and seeded and the total investment 
of the diamond, grandstand, and lights was 
$25,000. A good many turned out to see 
the team's first practice under lights. 
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"The Warsaw postmaster still plays first 
base but the undertaker is now an umpire. 
The candy salesman, now the mayor, still 
wigwags signals from the dugout but the 
bank teller who used to play second is now 
content to sit in the grandstand. The den¬ 
tist and ex-colonel sit along the first base 
line and provide free advice and coaching. 
The old third baseman’s the official scorer 
and the village restauranteer is the busi¬ 
ness manager. But the team is hot! The 
season opened just before Declaration Day 
and the record now is almost an amazing 
one for semipro ball. Victims include the 
strong Quantico Marines, teams from the 
Monarch league in Richmond, and service 
teams from many places. 


“Games are played three nights a week in 
Warsaw, away from home on Sunday, and 
the Warsaw residents who provide the fi¬ 
nancial support to start the project will have 
their liabilities turn to assets well within the 
original estimate of three years. 

"And where is Warsaw? In the Northern 
Neck of Virginia, 100 miles from either 
Washington or Norfolk, 50 miles east of 
Richmond, also the nearest railroad termi¬ 
nal. When everybody’s home, the total 
population is only 405. And so you can 
take Brooklyn, somebody else can take 
Detroit, but for me, Warsaw, Virginia is the 
greatest baseball town in the country." 
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OWN THAT S ©HSB3HLL 


IsmBD 


“&(f, &x> 

A cheer erupts from a thousand throats. 
The batter waves his hat at the crowd in 
the stands, then turns and faces the pitcher, 
his smile replaced by a grimace of concen¬ 
tration. The pitcher winds up and the ball 
whistles through the air. Without thinking, 
almost instinctively, the batter swings. A 
loud crack resounds from the wooden bat. 
The crowd’s cheering reaches a deafening 
crescendo as the ball passes the old fence. 
Most people call this good, hometown base¬ 
ball. We call it Warsaw baseball. 

“I’m going to tell you right now, from the 
time of the first warm day of spring in this 
little old town of Warsaw, you could almost 
smell the leather from the gloves and the 
rawhide from the balls. Baseball was such 
a big thing. You can’t realize the electricity 
that was in the air. Whether it was the 
Chesapeake League, the local boys, the 
pros, it was the same thing. Everybody 
was playing baseball. Back then all the 
stores in Warsaw would close on Wednes¬ 


day afternoon. We used to have the hard¬ 
ware store right in Warsaw and cars would 
be lined up everywhere. The heydays of 
Warsaw baseball taught me an awful lot 
that I’ve carried through life—the winning 
attitude, preparing yourself well to do some¬ 
thing. These guys were prepared. They 
didn’t have to have somebody to tell them 
to do something. When they showed up, 
they were ready to play ball. It’s a pity some 
of the older ones couldn’t be here to tell 
you about it. I came along as a youngster 
and feel so fortunate I was able to witness 
it all.” --‘M.'B. Seward 

“These people loved baseball; that’s what 
made the team. It created enthusiasm for 
everybody. When the semipros played, 
everybody was there to see it. Bishop 
Goodwin from Sandy Point would be at the 
games at sun up, and the bleachers would 
start filling up. Each person had his own 
little place to sit. There was never enough 
parking space. They would park anywhere. 
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To go over and watch them warm up, to 
know every man, every player, Lowery 
Sanders, Bob Sanders, T. D. Marks...We 
were so proud of them we followed them 
all over the state. You would see the oppo¬ 
sition bring in a hired pitcher, and we had 
Murice Balderson who was raised on a farm 
here, out there striking everybody out. Just 
before the game started, you would see a 
little bread truck drive up with dust rolling 
around it, and it would stop right there on 
the base line. Then you would see a man 
get out with his spikes in his hand. They 
were workers, and they might get there a 
little late. Bill Walker was a candy man, 
and he’d drive in with his candy truck and 
dress right there in the truck. These boys 
were good, too, very good. They didn’t get 
a chance to show off. It all concentrated 
itself on the desire to have a winning team. 
We really thought we had something and 
we did! How could they have been so 
good?” 

—OdarsHadCoggin 

“My brother, Norris was driving a Merita 
bread truck. He lived across from the 
Tastee Freeze. He would come in on Sat¬ 
urday, rushing himself. He would get home 
about noon and the ball game would start 
about 1:00. We would jump in his car and 
I’d get in the back seat and change into my 
ball suit. Then I would climb in the front 
seat and drive while he got in the back and 
changed into his uniform. He had worked 
the whole morning delivering bread. They 
wouldn’t do it now for anything.” 

--‘Kerrnit Sanders 

“When we grew up, we didn’t have a little 
league to play in, but we played every day. 
It was a ritual. If we had chores to do, we 
hurried up and got them done so we could 
play ball. We would play with four or five 
on a team. The score would be 100-90 or 
something, but we enjoyed playing. I was 
raised in the house where B. H. Baird In¬ 
surance is now. We had a diamond in the 
pasture where the community college lawn 
is. We always put home plate back in the 
field and Route 360 was left field. Can you 



imagine knocking balls out there now. ..a car 
every five seconds? When we were little 
children playing out there in the 40's, there 
were only 4 or 5 cars that went by there in 
the morning. Dr. Raines would go to work, 
and Mr. Morgan would go down to the news 
office. You could stand in left field right out 
in the road if you wanted to. Now you’d get 
squashed on the first foul ball. The first 
thing I remember with my father was play¬ 
ing ball. I would be standing out in the yard 
waiting for him every night with a bat and a 
ball. He’d hit me fly balls by the hour. I just 
loved it. Every time Bob Sanders or Jimmy 
Lowery would get around me, they’d grab 
a bat and ball and we’d have a game. No 
matter what they were doing, I'd make them 
stop and play with me. You couldn’t grow 
up in Warsaw and not play ball. It was all 
there was to do. This has been a baseball 
place. I can’t think of a better place to grow 
up if you like baseball than when I came 
along. It was a good time to grow up, I 
know that.” --‘Bitty ‘Waller 

“I know one thing, we’d do anything to play 
a ball game. We’d walk ten miles if neces¬ 
sary to play ball. I lived in Cobham Park 
Neck and didn’t have any transportation. I 
worked in Warsaw for Joe Kamen on Sat¬ 
urday nights and a many a time I spent the 
night at Happy Barnes's garage so I'd be 
in Warsaw to play ball on Sunday.” 

—Qeorge. *Brozun 
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During our interviews with people who 
remembered anything about the semi- 
pro team, a name kept resurfacing-the 
name Hoomes Beale. After we discov¬ 
ered that Col. Beale was living in 
Blackstone, Virginia, we gave him a call. 
For our staff, that one phone call led us 
to a wealth of information embodied in a 
letter written to us by Hoomes Beale. 
This wasn't just any letter; it was four¬ 
teen pages long and read like a New York 
Times bestseller. Because it was so 
comprehensive and enlightening, we 
wanted to share it with our readers. A 
few excerpts from the letter are included 
in other articles, but for the most part, 
the letter that follows is in its entirety. 


daahstonE, ^ 1 /ixyinia 
Qanuaxy 12 , 7^94 


[ld>Eax ddoSE HTcgj. staff, 


ffjoux tzhfjizons calT on t(zs $xd of fffanuaxy was a staxtdiny 
suxjixisE. dJn tliE first jidacE, it to oil nzE draah to ltygS, whsn dl was 79 
yEaxs odd -56 yEaxs ago. dJ cjUEstion tfis aaauxaay of mg mind fox 5 
yEaxs j2ast--ts.t adonE 56! cdfdso, dJ txy to (je aarsfud in EnuniExating 
namES. dJt is too Easy to ooExdooh somEonE. So, in tL uie oj- vj(za tdJ 
voxitE, jj^EaSE (jEax this in mind, and cjuadify what you use as "hrEst 
XEaohhEction ' - not nEOESSaxdy ahsohutE fact, ox add inadusiuE. 
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£!mads, tfzil zjj-oxt (jsaauiz, (jsincj ailz&d to jitaij (jaidjaJX in ^Wax- 
saw was tlz culmination of a jjzxsonal fantasy. dft xzmains amony my 
fondzst teco (XzatLoni. ^Wfizn dJ attended dojjts cdficjfx <Sa(xoo[ in 
^Wsitmoxzfand dountij, ^Waxiaoj cdficjfi <zSaJxoo[ vjah a BIG ofijio- 
nznt. ^Idamzs lilz dPaalztt, zSandzxs, anddlo wzxy always ajsfszaxzd 
in < dVaxsaw s linz-ujt. dJ admixzd no onz moXE tlan Jdowzxy and 
Udol zSandzxs; tlzy lad loti Izzn liyl salool jtitclzxs--fff-itn Izfoxz 
my timz and (Hoi duxLny my liyl salool caxzzx. dJ loolzd foxwaxd to 
jtlayiny on tlz samz tzam witl my sjtoxts Izxozs. 

<zd\/\y sojalomoxz yzax in aollzyz (tad Izzn aomjslztzd, an JtJUcJ 
fiLaijzd on tlz tzam idiot won ids. zStatz aszlall dlamjjionslijs. zzdlow 
dJ was Iziny affoxdzd tlz ojijioxtunity to fslay on onz oj- tlz xzally wzll- 
Inown szmiftxo tzams and in a town tlat azxtainly lad tlz most axdznt 
sjsoxts fans of alltimz. \daxmzxs wzxz almost always sloxt of lalox on 
*1 Wzdnzsday and zSatuxday aftzxnoons in tlz summzx timz; a lot of 
tlosz fszoftlz wzxz in tlz lallfiaxl at < dVaxsaw. 

dJlzxz wzxz many tzams that ^Waxsaw jslayzd duxiny tlz fizxiod 
of yzaxs Iztwzzn 1()37 und 1952 . dJlz famous szxizs of yamzs witl 
Hlajjjsalannoal aamz lony aftzx my timz, lut tlz aontzsts wi tl dlzsa- 
jszalz of *1 Wzst dPoint axz vzxy fondly xzmzmlzxzd. cdfmony otlzx 
tzams wz ftlayzd wzxz Hdx. dPzjsfszx, <Sozxztt ^Waddzy, an d dluxal 
cdfill fx om tlz zdyiclinond axza; cd~fzhixzLcl IQxzwzxs, dPzjsao, and 
cdflzxandxia fxom tlz *1 Waslinyton axza; duljjzjjzx, Dxzdzxiclsluxy, 

( dlditz Dal andQuantiao fxom tlz ddxzdzxiclsluxy axza; and tzams 
fxom dlaxlottzsoillz and U\zaouyltan. Dnz of tlz uniyuz tzams was 
a txauzliny yxoujt, wlo all sfsoxtzd Izaxds, and wzxz Inown as tlz 
cdfousz of Idaoid. dJlzy txauzlzd zxtznsiozly, lad no "lomz fizld ," 
lut l ad cjzsat (jatdjj^aijEXi. dJfzsxz vjexz no [icjhti j-ox nicjfzt cjamzs, in 
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^Waxsavj during mg tznuxz. cdfovjzvzx, vjz did fsfag a aoufafz of nig fit 
gamzs vjitf tf.iz cdfousz of Odavi d. OLyfz ad a jioxtaljtz, figfzt igitEtn, 
VJL tf tfz fig (its. mountzd on zxtznsion faddzxs. dJfzg fad a jioxtaffz 
gznzxatox to sufififg tfz auxxznt. dJfz fights, vjzxz xatfzx dim, fut vjz 
fjfagzd—andjixagzd that no finz dxiuzs vjzxz fit dixzatfg at us. dJfosz 
nig ft gamzs vjzxz so vjzff-attzndzd, fJ susfjzat tfis fjfantzd tfz idza fox 
tfz jizxmanznt figfts vjfiaf vjzxz instaffzd fatzx. 

ISzfoxz dzafing vjitf indioiduafjsfagzxs, it szzms a^xo^xiatz to 
mzntion a fzvj jizojsfz Uo didmucf to sufsjsoxt andjsxomotz tfis tzam. 

zxuin fDmofundxo fiuzd at Jfgzffs and vjox fzd fox tfz tzfzjsf ons 
comjiang. cdfz vjas sort of tfz "dJxauzfing ^Szaxztaxg ." cdfz oral most 
important on xoad txijis fzcausz fz fjiafzd uja tfz afzaf fox oux mzaf 
aftzx tfz gamz. <zd\/{ost of tfz avjag gamzs vjzxz on diundags. dJ 
can t xzmzmfzx aff of tfz fszofsfz vjfo fuxnisfzd aaxs to transport us, 
fut df do xzmzmfzx duzxztt fldaois, dfavjxzncz cdfftaffzx, ddtuaxt 
ddmofundxo, fzzcf Jdovjzxg, <aRudg Jdovjzxg, and cdfovjaxdddaott. 
fj-tm Jdovjzxg and dJ. dd. <dl\axfs afmost afvjags dxouz tfzix aaxs. 
dJfzxz vjzxz otfzx jizojsfz vjfo vjzxz afso strong sujjjjoxtzxs, inafuding 
ddxanf (fdfaxfand andcffodnzg doggin. c/ffso, dJ faxtiaufaxfg xzmzm¬ 
fzx fJ-OE U\anzEn cv(zo ran t(zE foaaf jjoofzoonz vjPzeze tfzEg lofd t(zE (jElt 
(zot dogi t(zat dJ can euez ZEtrzEnzfrEZ. <WL,z lue frfagEd at (zonzE, (ze (zEfzt 
t(zE fox icoze and maintainEd aft of t(zE itatiltial. dJt oral (zil fauozitE 
auitonz to announaE t(zE (ratting aoEZagEi in Loud to>zEi (jEfozE Eaafz 
ganzE. <dincE nzinE oral n euez uEzg figf, dJ cjiiiEttg (zofzEd (ze vroufd (je 
too (zoaziE to ij2Ea(z--no iua(z Lua(z--t(zat nzan (zad fungi of ^Ea iLz. 

dJn tfz infing of indiuiduafs u o jzfagEd dazing tfzE lEaloni tfat 
dJ jjfagzd, dJ xzmzmfzx szuzxaf did not fsfag a fot, fut ufo vjzxz 
afvjags tfzxz vjfzn nzzdzd. dJfzsz inafudzd did doggin, Hdxoadus 
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zzA^ooxz, <J^o^sxt doaizi, Szxnaxd douxbxzu, and ^zoxqz 

zSd oofs. dfoargHodg on tHis HasaHaft tzam jifagad for tHa toua of tHa 
gama; tfzra warz no safarizd jjfagzrs. dJHz starting finz-ujj in 193% 
Had fEsoH cSandzrs at first; fj-im Jdowzrg at szcond; Jfowzrg bandars 
at tHird, an d U fztagzd sHortstofz. zdVzd ^Wootszg fztagzd Laft fiafd; 
* 1 Wittiam <zA/[. (dPojz j ^WafHar vjal iixs osntzx jistcUx and tfxz, man - 
acjzx; and ISszrij ojtzn jj^ajjsd %Lcj(zt juXd [mors a(jout l/B^zzy a 

[atzz]. ^U(is aataixsz was, ffj. 2 \ <zdl/[arHs and <^A/\ uzias 
iBafdzzson jiitafzd a Hot, Hut afwags during tHa wzzH—Ha did not 
fstag on zSundags. fJn fata cdfugust of 193^/ a Hig rigHt-Handzr from 
duHfzafzar [on d ^Wittiam an d <d\\arg J namad zRoszg ^Waugfz joinad 
us for a fzw gamas. cd~fa was a <czNzw ^LfozH ^LfanHaa jirosjiact and Had 
sjzznt tHa summar fzitaHing samijsro Hold in fEuzfington, ^l/zzmont. dJt 
was our good fortuna tHat a goung tudg wHom Ha admirad uarg muaH 
was a natiuz of dWarsaw; so Ha was guitz Hafzfzg to jiitafi for us wHitz 
maHing a jzitcH for Har. cdfa was mora succassfuf fzitcHing for us, Ha- 
causa tHa goung Hadg zuzntuaffg marriad tHa first Hasaman, HEHoH 

bandars cdft tHis jzoint fj tafz mg fzauz rag arding otHars wHo mug 

Haua jstagzd and ajzotogizz to aHH tHat d 3 mag Hava omittad. dJt suratg 
was not intantionaH. 

tdn naming taam mamHars in 1 <p 3 £, HSarrg defrag was mantionad 
as jzfaging rigHt fiafd. HEszrrg dfj/r.ag was a wondarfuf a tHHata wHo Had 
starrad in sfzorts at \darnHam cdfigH ScH OO i. c JU vjaft a aatafxzx in 
kU idU t~a ka Haar of a man wHo tHraw waft and Hit tHa Haft graat 
distanaas. dJt was common Hnowfadga tHat Ha jzossassad a graat afzfzztitz, 
jjariicutarfg for staaH andsaafood. (f)n a dSundag txijz to ''llzst dPoint, 
Ha announcad Hafora tHa gama tHa siza of tHa staaH tHat Ha intandad to 
dauouz at tHa rastaurant aftar tHa gama. fJt was a HzigHt, sunng dag, 
and aHout tHa fourtH inning, a ^Wast dPoint jztagzr Hoistad a HigHftg 




to light fiedd. IS errg settded under the hath a[[ right, railed his hands, 
to mads, the catch, and at the. hast second tost the hath in the sun. <edfe 
never ducded, and the hath hit him sguaredg in the mouth. Qortunatedg, 
he suffered onhg boose teeth and hadfg dacerated tifis. cdfs a result, a 
dig stead survived to he eaten another dag. bkberrg s su^fser was a 
choco LU mitt ttalL, sijsfied through a straw, dUhe team never det him 
forget the incident; he was gracious enough to toderate our bidding. 

dPdaging a series against * 1 /Vest dPoint drought fjeojjbe from far 
and wi ck. <J rememder in fiarticudar a dadd game which we fedaged 
there one eSundag. dPojj H/Vadder was ferodaddg the dest hitter that 
< dj\/arsaw had. cdfe comfcdabzed ditterdg during the game adout the 
dadds dsing "dead ." cdfe laid ds oval hitting the dadd sodid, dut the dadd 
was not going ang distance. G)f course, d/Vest dPoint was hitting the 
dadd wedd, and joz dilianas, lo < dPoj2 1 azgumsjzt aval jatding on dsaj 
sari. ^MJs (oit tdat dadd gams, and it oval tdzs nsxt lummsz dsjozs dJ 
dsanzsd tds rsit oj tds itozg. uns (fj^zssizs, tds fzitadsz evdo dad ds^sn 
dizsdjuit to jaitad againit ^Waziatv, dad adevagi dssn aaauisd of jutting 
ualsdins on dadt 1 tdat ds tdrsev, mading tdzsm act dills a ijzitdadd . ?? 
c^~fdlo, vjs oaaalionaddg laev a dadd tlzat dzad a cut in tL aovsz, dutthe ZS 
was no connection that we couddmade. d 7 he next summer dJ was paging 
dadd in tdzs dSoutdiids Jdsagus in d\fsvjjiozt <^f\(svjl. edddout jj.udg, 
tdsg nssdsd a jizit daisjnan and a isaond dalsman, lo tdsg dizsd jjodn 
(dojjsg to jidaij isaond an d ^dUom ^IVodjs to fidag jizit. dUdsg dotdz evoz LJ 
for the Ghesajzeade Gorfcoration, dut since edVewfiort <ed\fews jidaged 
add night games, theg coudd drive there after word. 

cdj-fter jib aging a whide wi thffohn Goff eg, ivs dsgan to tadd adout 
tdzs gafrzsi dstcvssn < dPsit ddPoint and Vaziacv. dllaaztiaudazdg aidsd 
dim adout ids dsa d dadd 1 gams, cdfs daugdsd and laid tdat tdszs evszs 
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(jCcj bsts on that gams, so t/Lg used. cd(mExican JdEagUE baits w(Ln 
iVaxsaw IjoHecI and<hVatio nat. dLaguE batts w/Ln hdst dPo'uzi (jattEcl. 
dlfUij (tad fxozsn t/L kails that t/Lg thxEw to us, and t/Lg (Lpt t/Lm in 
t/L %Efxic)Exato% (jEtojEEn innings. <h\(o woncLx LPop h/at/Lx thought 
thsg wexe "cLad'; t/Lg wexe fiozEn. Of couxse, t/L umpixES wexe in on 
this (jEaausE t/Lg had to (zEEp t/L baths SEpaxatEd bstiVEEJz innings, 
ddinattg, ffohn showEd uze his gtovE. dJt had a hoL in t/L OEntEX. O/e 
said that /L had a bottL cap on a xubbEX band that (L put on his h and 
bEfoXE fCutting on t/L gtovE. h/Ln t/Lg thxEw t/L bath axound t/L 
infistd, fL would saxub t/L bath against t/L xipp/Ld zdgE of t/L bott/L 
aajs and snuff tfL bath. Hhat ExptabzEd somE of t/L auts on t/L baSEbatts 
that macL t/Lm do funng things w(Ln t(L pita/Lxs thxEw t/Lm. ffohn 
assuxEdmE that t/Lg XESoxtEd to angthing t(Lg aoutd w/Ln t/Lg ptagEd 

ha.xsa.uj. O/e said, ^ I Ie tooh whatEUEX z-dgE we aoutd. " 

dJn aonsicLxing t/L 1Q3& tEam, dJ (e/Leve it was onE of t/L crsty 
bEst ssmipxo tEams of that EXa. tost VExg fEw bath gamES. tdPop 

h/at/Lx, fffim hocvExg, and Hob dancLxs ojexe ojondExfut h it tEXS, 
EsfiEaiattg ojith nzsn on baSE. jdowExg ddandEXS andtJhad bEttEX than 
aoEXagE success in gEtting on baSE to bE dxiuEn honzE bg t/Lnz. <h\[Exd 
h/ootsEg, batting in t/L Iowex paxt of t/L tinE-up, was <JExg fast, got on 
baSE a tot, and was uExg good at stEating baSES. UtzE most imjjoxtant 
asSEt that !L gaoE t/L tEam was his fislding and thxowing. 0 (e caught 
EOExgthing that wsnt to Lft fisld. dPop h/at/Lx, dspitE his advancing 
gEaxs, was a vExg XEtiab/L fistdEX. cdfz was an EXpExt at positioning 
himsEtf to bE in t/L xight ptacE. JdowExg h/ancLxs pxotEatEd t(L hEft 
fi-Z-hd tinE andptagEd EWEXgthing (L aoutd XEach towaxd shoxtstop. dJ 
was a bEttEX than aoEXagE fishdEX at shoxtstop which df attxibutE to mg 
dad, ChaxtiE H>EatE, who ptag Ed 'pEppEX ' with mE bg t/L houxs at 
homE. fJ.imhowExg was about six fEEt foux ina/Ls in (Light; gou X Eatt g 
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izad to throw draddg for him not to catch it and comjzKete a doubts jzhag. 
(Boh <cSanderz dezigned hiz own firzt (jazzmanz mitt; if zomeone 
throwing to (zim (zsjzt tils tatt witfzin cf\iatzmond dounty, ts woutd 
aata(z it. dJ. (2d>. <sdl/[axtt wat a totid aata(zsx. adfs caLtsd an sxasttsnt 
gams, and (zs ttzxsw accuxatsty and guiatty. d)ux jzitatzsxt oasis att 
good fistdsxt, stfzsciatty <cd\i\uxias OBatdsxton and ttdoug <zJ\J\oxgan. 
<Ws CO utd corns from tstind to win, at wstt at ttay in front wtzsn vjs 

3 C 


rot tlzsxs. 


d/Vaxtaw t to utd (js osxy jzxoud ofitt tatstatt tsxitags. dJn toms 
wayt tfisij xsmind ms ofiL ^xssn dBag dPaatsxt in tts Q/incs 
Jtonitaxdi sxa. dJtsy jztaysdto win, and tidy tnsw tow to win. OLy 
did it hg being ahert to tahe advantage, of other teamz weahnezzez, hg 
being in goodjchgzicah condition, an dCryfz oning iL ir ML at jztaysxt. 
dosxy jztaysx wat atwayt witting to tstfz a fsttow-jztaysx imjzxoos. dJ 
nsosx tad tsttsx ox ctotsx fxisndt ttzan ttzois witt wtom dJ fztaysd in 
< dj\/axtaw ) andttzs fant wsxs jutt wondsxfut! djou wsxs nsosx aondsmnsd 
wtzsn you tott. dJtsy jutt totd you, 'd'Vstt gst ttzsm tts nsxt tims ." 
cdft dJ taid saxtisx, it wat ons of ttzs mott xswaxding sxfzsxisncst of my 
tifs, an ddi grew a great dead- through mg azzociationz there. 

(fffjtive mg hezt to d\/\azie Jbanderz an d tsx trxottzsx, <cd\/[axtfzatt. 
dJfzaxticutaxty want to ts xsmsmtrsxsd to Jdowsxy dtandsxt. 
that our zide of the infield iz ztihh intact. 

Wtf everg good wizh to gou and the fohhz in ^Warzaw. 

dbincerehg, 
cdfoomez (Beahe 




A Professional Baseball 
Club in Our Own Backyard 

&uXKK amcC THa&Aecv- THcKeHttey 


Doctors couldn’t find a cure for the fever 
that began to rapidly spread its way 
throughout the community in the mid- 
1930’s. At first, the fever affected only a 
handful, but by the late 1930’s, hundreds 
were infected. For the most part, symp¬ 
toms began to appear around February and 
worsened as the weather got warmer. 
Crowds would gather at the courthouse to 
discuss the prognosis for the little town of 
Warsaw, but by summer, anyone who came 
to town on Wednesday or Saturday after¬ 
noons realized that the fever was of epi¬ 
demic proportions. No treatment was ag¬ 
gressive enough to hinder the fever’s 


spread. There was no hope. Baseball fe¬ 
ver was here to stay. 

Lowery Sanders said, “People expected to 
have a baseball team. They had a meet¬ 
ing at the courthouse to organize and 
elected people to raise money and sell ads. 
I think the reason we had a ball club here 
was the people. They were loyal fans. I 
think they would have felt let down if War¬ 
saw didn’t have a good ball team.” 

Backed by fiercely competitive fans, a team 
of local ball players was organized. Re¬ 
ferred to as the Warsaw Athletic Club, the 



Members oftbe Warsaw semipro team- $gw 1: !b[ed •WooCsey, “BidWaO^r, JranJijyeatman, iHenry Setvard 
fRgw 2: “Broun Dameron, “Bo6 Sanders, Simmy Lowery, Woody Qodfrey. Bgw 3: Hiredplayer, Jimmy “Bowen, 
Lowery Sanders, “Bucfy Jacobs, Qeorpje “Brown, Hired player. 
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Warsaw Ball Club, the summer team -- or 
simply the “big team” - the team played its 
way to becoming one of the best teams in 
the state. A major factor that established 
the team’s semipro status was a series of 
games played against West Point in the late 
30’s. “I was about 6 or 7 years old when 
Warsaw played a series of games against 
a team from West Point," said Billy Walker, 
Jr. “The Chesapeake Corporation had put 
out a lot of money to hire men to work for 
them who had been professional baseball 
players. Their baseball team was supposed 
to be one of the best semipro teams in the 
state. The Warsaw ball team decided they 
were going to schedule a seven game se¬ 
ries with West Point. Murice Balderson was 
pitching for Warsaw, and he was really quite 
a pitcher. So this little bunch of country 
boys from Richmond County went over 
there and beat the West Point team.” After 
losing the first game in the series, the War¬ 
saw boys won the next four games, fueling 
the fire for the Warsaw fans who thrived on 
heated competition. 

With its semipro caliber established, the 
Warsaw team had no trouble scheduling 
games with excellent teams from across 
the state. “They had all the competition 
they wanted,” commented Clarence Sand¬ 
ers, who was bat boy for the team. “The 


"After the game was over, 

somebody from West Point presented 
the Warsaw baseball team with a bat. 
It stayed in Daddy's closet all 
those years. I've still got it. 
Of course, it doesn't belong to me; 
it belongs to Warsaw. All in the 
world it is is a trophy bat with 
'World's Champions 1936' printed on 
it and it has inlaid autographs of 
the 1936 New York Yankees on it. 
That was all they got except the 
satisfaction of beating 

exprofessionals. 

My son, Tyler , was going to a 
baseball memorabilia show and I gave 
him the bat to take to find out if 
it had any value. They told him 
probably around $1200. I don ' t have 
any idea, but it belongs to the old 
Warsaw team of the 1930 's. Hit one 
ball with it and it will break into 
50 pieces, I guess." 

—Billy Walker 



further they moved away from home, the 
more talent they had to draw from.” To com¬ 
pete against teams of its caliber, the War¬ 
saw team traveled to places such as 
Fredericksburg, Orange, Culpeper, 
Charlottesville, Blackstone, Newport News, 
Quantico, Washington, and Richmond. 
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1938-39 “Warsaw semipro teamplayers—(front: “Bothy Clarence Sanders. Seated- “WaybrndDebmo, 9(ed“Woolsey, 
“Ed Cogyin,“T.(D. (Maris, (Hoomes “Beale, “Bid“WoO^r^r., “Bernard Courtney. Standby: Lowery Sanders, “Bob 
Coates, “Douy (Morgan, Jimmy Lowery, “Bob Sanders, “Bob “Ebnore, “Broaddus (Moore. 


Being on the road made for some extremely 
long days. According to Berry Gray, “...we 
never spent the night away when we played. 
Wherever we went, we’d always come back 
home that same day.” 

Bill Walker, Sr., managed the Warsaw team 
for several years. “Mr. Bill Walker was a 
dedicated man,” said Buddy Delano. “He 
was the mainstay of the team. He worked 
on that field. I remember how beautiful it 
was. Everything was just immaculate.” 
Crowds that numbered in the thousands 
gathered around the field on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons to cheer on the 
local boys. 

As the competition stiffened, Warsaw be¬ 
gan to hire ball players to come in, but many 
of the local players held their positions. M. 
B. Seward was just a young boy back then, 
but he still recalls the quality of baseball in 


"Baseball players are a 

superstitious lot. I can remember 
when I first started playing with 
those old guys. When you were riding 
down the road going to a ball game 
and you had your suit on. If you 
saw a white horse, you spit In your 
hand and hit It with your fist. 
You were sure to get a hit. I’m 
telling you the truth. Joe Bellamy, 
who used to catch for the big team, 
could spot a white horse from forty 
miles away and would always spit, 
but he never got any hits. Also, 
If you had a good hitting streak 
going you wouldn't change your 
uniform. You'd keep wearing that 
nasty uniform If you kept getting 
hits. I did It for a while, but 
Mama got It and washed It. I found 
out that It didn't make any 
difference because I got some hits 
the next game. " 

-Buddy Delano 
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those days. “All the games were played 
very professionally. It was like having a 
professional ball club right here in your back 
yard. The whole town knew all the players, 
and they just enjoyed playing for Warsaw.” 

At the time, Clarence Sanders was twelve 
years old, an impressionable age for a 
youngster. Fifty-five years later, he remem¬ 
bers well the group of men who put War¬ 
saw, Virginia, on the map: ‘Those men, 
everyone of them, were such gentlemen. 
What impressed me more about that group 
of men, in all the time I was with them as a 
bat boy, is that I don’t ever remember a 
single one of those men being angry or 
using foul language, not once in the entire 
time that I have known them. Baseball is a 
competitive sport and even with all that 
competition, they never lost their cool. And 
they never forgot what they were doing - 
they were playing for the fun of it. They 
were all a delightful group of men. They 
lived their lives like that. It’s a shame ev¬ 
erybody doesn’t get to be around people 
like that.” 


"The greatest thrill of 

all In my baseball playing was 
playing for the big Warsaw team. 
Mr. Walker came down to Haynesvllle 
one day and got me and asked me If 
I would be Interested In playing 
right field for the Warsw team. I 
said, 'Yes sir, I'd be glad to play. ' 
Then he told me he'd pay me $75 a 
month. I didn't know I was going 
to get paid. Gosh, I was so happy. 
I didn't make any money then, but I 
would have gotten $75 from somewhere 
to pay him to let me play. It was 
the greatest thrill In the world, 
to walk out on that field and hear 
them announce 'Buddy Delano-right 
field. ' Man, It was a thrill In 
this world. It really was great." 

--Buddy Delano 



Several members of the 
‘Warsaw semipro Ballc tub: 
‘Widiam ‘Walter, T. D. 
9dar(q>, Lowery Sanders, 
tHoomes BeaCe, 'Bob 
Sanders, and Jimmy 
Lowery. 'Kneeling is bat 
boy Cforence Sanders. 
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^ fleteica, tyauteb, Settle, aKct&y ‘S'uxhk 


Frank Brown and Elmer Jackson played ball 
for the Warsaw Gliders in the 1940's. Base¬ 
ball teams in this area were not integrated 
during that time. The Gliders followed the 
original team, the Blue Jackets, that dated 
back to the 30's. Mr. Brown and Mr. Jack- 
son shared their baseball memories with 
our staff. Many portions of their interview 
are included in other articles throughout the 
book. 

In the neighborhood of '46 or '47, Elmer 
Jackson and his brother Arthur played on 
a team called the Warsaw Gliders. The 
Brown brothers, Vernon, Gilbert, Wilson, 
and Frank, also played. Some other team 
members included Bub Brown, Otto Sand¬ 
ers, Bob Sanders, Angelo Falls, Charles 
Burton, Leon Darby, Puggie Darby, Jack 
Sydnor, Levi Dixon, Lewin Woody, and Leon 
Brooks. 

Outifitted in red uniforms, the team and 
some supporters traveled to away games 
in the back of big farm trucks. Traveling 
together in the trucks helped promote team 
spirit. “We were hollering when we got there 
and hollering when we left. So the oppos¬ 
ing team could hear us coming. They would 


know we were on the way,” said Elmer Jack- 
son. There were a few automobiles that 
followed along, carrying mothers and sis¬ 
ters to the Saturday or Sunday games. 
Frank Brown commented, “It was like a pic¬ 
nic. That was our main source of enter¬ 
tainment. On Sunday, we all went to church 
and played ball in the afternoon. We only 
played on Saturday and Sunday because 
we worked all week. On Monday morning, 
it was back to work for everybody.” 

The team traveled as far as West Point and 
Baltimore to play ball. Other teams in the 
area, such as Hyacinth, Haynesville, 
Tappahannock, and White Stone provided 
ample competition for the Gliders. “There 
were plenty of teams to play,” said Mr. Jack- 
son, “but I would say that we were one of 
the tops of them all.” 

The players were responsible for schedul¬ 
ing the games for the season. However, a 
group of men that consisted of Lloyd Th¬ 
ompson, Dorsey Thompson, Wade Thomp¬ 
son, and Frank Brown, acted as overseers 
or managers of the team. They were very 
instrumental in supplying the team with the 
necessary equipment. 
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Mr. Jackson recalled 
that Abraham Scott was 
a great team supporter. ... 

“He went back further 
than either one of the 
teams, the Gliders or 
the Blue Jackets,” Mr. 

Jackson commented. 

“He was a man that just 
loved baseball. Every 
time there was a game 
going on, he would be 
there with his uniform 
on. Actually, I never 
knew of him to play on 
any team.” 

The older team, the Blue 
Jackets, played on the 
ball field that belonged 
to the Delanos. That 
was located approximately where the Food 
Lion store is now. The Gliders played 
mostly on the diamond at Richmond County 
High School which was located and relo¬ 
cated, but remained in the area where the 
track is presently located. 




GLIDERS 






JranH^Broun and 1.tme.r Jadqon 

“We played a white team out on that dia¬ 
mond one time,” recalled Mr. Jackson. “We 
didn’t play white teams very often. I’ll never 
forget it. It was a team out of Maryland. 
You could hardly get in the park because 
everybody came out to see what was go¬ 
ing to happen. They beat us 1-0. They 
were the winners, but we didn’t have any¬ 
thing to be ashamed of.” One of the most 
difficult games he remembered playing was 
against a Tappahannock team. “Players 
from both teams got on the same bus and 
went down in the Tidewater area and played 
each other. The bad part about it was we 
lost that game 1-0. Then we had to come 
back on the same bus with them. They 
carried on, and we couldn’t say anything!” 


I 


Hie Gliders followed tfie 
original team, the Bl ue 
Jackets, that dated back t 
tlie thirties. 


o 
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Raq BaIIs, RubbER BaUs, anc! HickoRy Slicks 

BaseBaU Buffs MAdE Do 

Sf (Zanoly* 'pCcUtfen, <utd ^CmdaU TOUiteuuzy 


Need a bat? Or a ball? How about a glove? 
Just go to the store. But things have not 
always been so simple. Sports equipment 
costs money, money that was not as easy 
to come by sixty years ago as it is today. 
Years ago, baseball buffs made do with 
what was available, which could vary from 
pieces of cardboard to beefsteaks. 

Meat seemed to be popular pad¬ 
ding as far as gloves went. T.D. 

Marks, a catcher on the much 
renowned semipro Warsaw 
baseball team, seemed to find 
this method very effective. 

When his old black mitt had lost 
its padding, he used a steak to 
cushion his hand. Clarence Sand¬ 
ers recalls, “T.D. Marks would go to the 
A&P and get the butcher to cut him a steak. 
He would put that in his glove between his 
hand and the mitt. That was all the pad¬ 
ding he had ... but he could catch them!” 

Berry Gray, also a catcher on the semipro 
team, told us about his catcher’s mitt, which 
consisted of nothing but two pieces of 
leather. Before a game, he would put an 
inch-thick piece of beefsteak in his hand 
to serve as padding. “It felt funny, but it 
was better than getting your hand burned 
up.” This method may seem unorthodox, 
but according to Berry Gray and T.D. 
Marks, it worked. 



Jim Heflin, who played for Newland's sum¬ 
mer team in the late 20’s, seemed to have 
an opposing view on padding. “If you had 
a glove that didn’t have a hole in the middle 
of it, you were a sissy. If you had padding 
in your glove, we called you a sissy. The 
first thing you did when we got a new glove 
was rip the padding out.” 


lQustration: Carolyn fiddler 
Cephas Carter remembers watching games 
in Sharps where the catcher caught the ball 
in an old, flat cap, which he had taken off 
of his head. He had his hand in the cap 
and the cap material was all that protected 
him. Mr. Carter said that it was a wonder 
the catcher didn’t get hurt, using a cap in¬ 
stead of a mitt. 
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A New Kind of Glove. . . 

In the early years all gloves were made the same. Bob Sanders, first baseman for the 
Warsaw semipro team, created a unique glove. He came up with the idea of adding web¬ 
bing between the thumb and first finger of his glove, which is the spot where most of the 
balls thrown to first base are caught. The webbing made the glove larger. He never stopped 
trying to improve it and kept adding to it. People told him he should have patented the idea 
because after a few years, all first basemen's gloves were webbed. 

—As tod (y (Mrs . 'Bob Sanders and (Mr. Lowery Sanders 


‘Berry Sanders holds a smaftfirst 
Baseman's glove which was used By 
his Brother, Juddy, who played the 
position in the years Before BoB 
Sanders . 


Innovative glove used By 
BoB Sanders 


first Baseman BoB Sanders- Notice the weBBing in his glove 


1 CJhat maqnifiaant mitt that SSoh handled So adroitly at first lass 
was my salvation. dJf U could hz&p my throws in Richmond County, 
hs would catch thsm ." -(Hoomes Beale 










Our interviews informed us just how differ¬ 
ent gloves, as well as other equipment, 
were. According to M. B. Seward, “Gloves 
were once much smaller than they are to¬ 
day; one glove today contains roughly 
enough leather to have made two gloves 
about sixty years ago. A person today 
should be able to catch a ball because he’s 
got a washing tub for a glove.” He added 
that once the padding was worn out of his 
glove, he replaced it with a sponge. 

Bats and balls were no easier to come by. 
The boys that played would buy solid rub¬ 
ber balls, about the size of tennis balls, and 
wrap them in rags. For bats, they cut down 
hickory saplings and shaped them with a 
knife. They did this during the winter when 
it was too cold to play, so they would have 
a good supply by springtime. These bats 
were sturdier than those of today because 
hickory is a harder wood than ash and pop¬ 
lar, which are now used. The next winter, 
the old bats were used as kindling and new 
ones were cut. Berry Gray said, “There 
are none of those bats still around because 
they all got burned up in the potbellied stove 
at school. Two of us had to cut all the wood 
for the stove, so we’d put the bats in there 
and make some more the next winter.” 


Frank Drown recalls, "Our family and 
neighborhood had enough players to 
make a team. After chores we'd play 
each other with rag balls and rubber 
balls and broomsticks. That's the way 
we started" 

Balls were expensive, so only one or two 
were used in a game. When one was lost, 
the kids watching the game would retrieve 
it for a free drink. Marshall Coggin played 
with a ball wrapped in tire tape. “If any¬ 
body hit it real good, we had to take it and 
shape it back like a ball. I remember a 
game ended one day because Harvey 
Jackson, who was pitching, threw it so hard 
the catcher missed it,” related Coggin. ‘The 
ball fell in an outdoor well, and we had to 
spend the rest of the evening bailing it out.” 

When Kermit Sanders could not afford 
balls, he would pay his brother, Jimmy, a 
quarter to pitch golf ball-sized rocks to him 
so he could practice batting. When asked 
if he ever hit his brother, he replied, “Oh 
my lord, I tore him up. Sometimes I would 
hit him in the chest and on his arms. He 
would sit down and say, ‘I’m not gonna do 
it no more.’ I’d say, ‘Come on, I’ll give you 
another quarter.’ He just kept on pitching. 
When we just had one ball, we would play 
with it til the cover came off. Then we would 
play with what was left with the string on it. 
We would hit it, and sometimes string would 
be all the way from home out into the field. 
We would keep hitting and playing with it 
til it came down to the little rubber part in¬ 
side. Then we would find tin cans to play 
with," he told us. 

"We only had one, or maybe two balls 
the whole year," remembers Jim Heflin. 
"That was all we had. If we batted the 
covering off the ball, we'd take tape 
and tape it. And when that got wet, it 
was good on bats. It was just like 
lead." fc 33 V'-' ' llrlli;j 
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A few of the old uniforms are still stashed 
away in attics. On the back were adver¬ 
tisements for the businesses that spon¬ 
sored the team. The uniforms didn’t al¬ 
ways match, because some were newer 
than others. It didn’t matter, though, as 
long as you had one. If someone came 
along who 
played better 
than you did, 
you might have 
been asked to 
surrender your 
uniform to him 
for the game. 

Vividly, Welford 
Courtney re¬ 
members hav¬ 
ing to give his 
own uniform up 
one day to some 
big fellow from 
Tappahannock 
who was about 
his size. “Yeah, 
if somebody 
came along and 
was a better 
ballplayer than 
you were, they’d 
take your suit 
right off in the 
dugout. They 
put my suit and 
my shoes right 
on this boy from 
Tappahannock. 

He was a better 
player than I 
was, but it made 
me mad." Even 
though the uni¬ 
forms and leg¬ 
gings were 
made of wool, 
there were not many players who would 
happily hand over their uniforms, even in 
the heat of a sizzling Saturday afternoon. 

They played in spiked shoes, which were 
vastly different from those worn by 


ballplayers today. The players couldn’t al¬ 
ways afford new shoes, so they sometimes 
improvised by putting cardboard or rags in¬ 
side when the soles were worn out. This 
made it difficult to play comfortably. “I know 
boys like myself would wear the bottom out, 
and I used to put cardboard inside so the 

spikes didn’t 
hurt my feet too 
much. That was 
hard on the feet 
out there on a 
hard ball dia¬ 
mond with holes 
in the bottom of 
your spikes,” 
noted Jim Heflin. 

The teams first 
used large 
pieces of wood 
as bases, but 
later bought the 
professional 
padded ones 
from a sporting 
goods store. 
These were only 
used during 
games because, 
otherwise, they 
would get torn 
up quickly from 
the spiked 
shoes. When 
practices were 
held, they went 
back to using 
short boards 
that were the 
same size. 

So, you see, the 
equipment used 
by players sixty 
years ago differed greatly from equipment 
available today. Obtaining it was much more 
difficult, as was affording it. As we have 
related to you, those truly dedicated to the 
sport went to great lengths to pursue their 
pastime. 


There are not many uniforms (eft from the 1930's. Jamie Lowery 
lOears the uniform which belonged to his grandfather, Jimmy 
Lowery, a player for the ‘Warsaw semipro team 
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Would you believe that a man could hit a 
home run and kill a ‘possum at the same 
time? We had our doubts, but several of 
the people we interviewed had heard of 
the story. When we found a reference to 
the ‘possum killing in a newspaper article, 
we had to wonder if it didn't really happen. 


NORTHERN NECK PLANS 
EXCITING BASEBALL YEAR 

Strong Opposition for Warsaw 
Arranged —To Build 
New Park 


(Special to the Times-Dispateh) 
HEATHSVILLE, VA., Aug.27,1921. As 
present plans materialize, there will be some 
exciting contests in baseball in the Northern 
Neck next season. Warsaw has a strong team, 
under its hustling manager, Rodney M. Coggin, 
which is making a creditable showing against 
many of the best amateur teams in the state. 

Warsaw’s record is the envy of many sections 
of the Northern Neck, and already there is a 
movement on foot to wrest the laurels from her 
another season. Balderson’s opossum stunt and 
Kirkwood’s fine pitching hold no terror for 
some of our local fans, who contend that they 
can produce a team that will hold Warsaw’s 
“feet to the fire.” 


There was a story that was told that Guy 
Balderson hit a ball and killed a ‘possum. 
I’ve heard that all my life, ever since I was 
a little boy. According to the story, he hit a 
ball that went in a tree and killed a ‘pos¬ 
sum. I have reason to believe that it was 
true because people in those days didn’t 
exaggerate. The story was told more with 
pride to get the point across as to the cali¬ 
ber player he was. He was a great player, 
a tall, lanky fellow. He could hit and he 
was a good pitcher. There were three 
Balderson brothers from the Newland area, 
Earl, Guy, and Murice, who all played ball. 

--Qamett Settle 

Guy Balderson was playing Stevensville, 
across the river. The players rode to the 
other side of the river on the ferry and they 
would be picked up and carried to 
Stevensville, or somewhere else in King and 
Queen County. This ball game was being 
played near the woods. Guy hit one way 
into the outfield. The fielder was gone for I 
don’t know how long. When he came out 
of the woods he came out with a ‘possum. 
They never did find the ball. 


-James Meflm 


I’ve heard that Guy hit a ball and it went 
into the woods. When the fielder came out 
he was holding a dead ‘possum with the 
ball in its mouth. That’s what they tell me. 

—Wexford Courtney 

I’ll tell you an interesting story about Guy 
Balderson. The story was he hit the ball 
so far down in the woods it killed a ‘pos¬ 
sum. He hit a home run and the ball landed 
in a tree and killed a ‘possum. The dead 
‘possum fell out of the tree. They said the 
man went down to get the ball and came 
back with a ‘possum in one hand and the 
ball in the other. That’s the story. I’ve heard 
them ask Guy about it and he wouldn’t say 
anything; he’d just grin. 


—Lowery Sanders 
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Yes, that was Guy Balderson, Murice and them's brother. I was there, indeed I was. They 
were playing a game at Sharps. I can take you to the diamond in the car right now. They 
still play games on it. 

Guy was a tall man, you know. I can see him now. The pitcher threw him the ball and when 
he hit it, he cut up on it so that the ball went right out of the park and into the woods. They 
went in the woods after the ball, indeed it probably was the last one they had to play with. 
Guy came out of the woods with a 'possum. It had been knocked out of a tree but wasn't 
dead. I cant say for sure how it happened, but Guy had to have picked it up off the ground. 
You know he wasn't going to stay down in those woods with his baseball suit on climbing 
trees for 'possums while the ball game was going on! 

When Guy came out of the woods, he was shaking the 'possum. You see, as long as you 
shook him, he couldn't bite you. You just let him hang down still and he's going to get you 
sure as you're born. The old 'possum stayed there for I don't know how long. 

I don't remember who they were playing that day, but I wish I knew. A lot of people saw the 
game, if you could find the right one who might remember. But I 'll tell you there's not many 
left around here that saw it, though-'deed there ain't. 

—'Berry Sanders 
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"You can't hit 
what you can’t 
see." 

COurice 

Sanderson 



... a teammate 
remembered 


urice Balderson, a pitcher for the 
semipro team, was a well-known 
name in the area during the late 
1930’s and 40’s. Many who witnessed his 
pitching thought he would have made the 
big league if they’d had the scouts back 
then that they do now. Not only did 
Balderson establish for himself a reputa¬ 
tion as a dynamite pitcher, but he was ad¬ 
mired and respected for being a "good man" 
as well. 


urice Balderson was really our 
Rock of Gibraltar. When he 
came out to pitch, everything 
seemed right with the world. He was a 
farmer who lived at Newland. As a young 
pitcher, his fast ball was like lightening. He 
was involved with an accident when a player 
was hit in the head with his fast ball, and 
he almost gave up baseball. However, he 
made a practice of playing pitch-and-catch 
with one of the people who worked on the 
farm with him. He did this every day at 
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lunchtime. It was said that he could throw 
a baseball into a tomato can - which wasn’t 
much bigger than a baseball. In any case, 
when he became confident that he could 
throw a baseball exactly where he wanted 
on every pitch, he returned to the world of 
baseball. Fortunately, that was in Warsaw. 
I never saw a pitcher with such control. His 
fast ball was rapid, and he threw a curve 
which broke down-that we called “a drop." 
It was as though it had rolled from a table. 
Most batters swung weakly or just left home 
plate in disbelief. The hitters who played 
for West Point thought he was some kind 
of magician; he really had their number. If 
Murice lost, it was because he received 
poor support from his team in the field, but 
that did not happen very often. He was an 
outstanding hitter, and although he was in 
his thirties, he could still make haste on 
the bases. I remember a couple of times 
when we were in trouble, and he would call 
the infield in to the mound and ask Lowery 
Sanders to tell us The Willis Gibson” story. 
To this day, I don’t remember the point of 
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"He had 
something 
rather rare in 
sports today- 
great ability with 
class to match." 

the story. Lowery Sanders was impish- 
when he laughed, he giggled. He would 
start the story, get convulsed, flash his eyes 
and start again. Thirty seconds of that had 
us all laughing, including Murice. Com¬ 
pletely relaxed, we went back to our posi¬ 
tions, and he would either strike out the next 
batter or make him pop up. The Washing¬ 
ton Senators came down to watch him 
pitch, but decided not to sign him because 
he was thirtyish. That wasn’t the only mis¬ 
take the Washington Senators made, but I 
really doubt if Murice would have left his 
farm. What a great pitcher, but an even 
better man. -tfoomes ‘Beale. 

urice Balderson was finishing his 
career when I was old enough 
to watch. He was a local man 
who could have played major league base¬ 
ball with no problem. He probably was one 
of the best pitchers that has ever been 
around here. He had an unfortunate situa¬ 
tion pitching one time and accidentally hit 
a fellow in the head. Mr. Balderson pitched 
some after that, but he never put every¬ 
thing into it. That incident really hurt him 
because he was just a good man. He was 
a great pitcher and a great ball player, and 
not only that, but he was a super person 
too. --“M. B. Seward 


Marshall Coggin wrote this editor’s note 
which followed Murice Balderson’s obitu¬ 
ary in the Northern Neck News in Septem¬ 
ber, 1980. 






We liked Murice Balderson for many 
reasons, but we idolized him as a boy¬ 
hood hero because of his style and 
ability as a baseball player. 

When Murice took the mound to pitch 
for the famous Warsaw semipro team 
of the late 1930’s and 40’s, most often 
with the late beloved and unforgettable 
T. D. Marks as catcher...we were al¬ 
ways proud...and most thankful that he 
was on our side. 

In uniform like Joe DiMaggio and Jimmy 
Lowery, he looked like what a baseball 
player should look like. But on the 
mound, he could ably demonstrate, 
pitch after pitch, inning after inning, 
against some of the best teams in Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland - no matter what 
the pressure - that you can’t hit what 
you can’t see. 

On top of it all, he was like most of his 
teammates, a good sport. He had 
something rather rare in sports today - 
- great ability with class to match. 
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Jim (Heflin not only playedfor theCHewldndsummer team 6ut also saw some action with the Warsaw ball club. 
‘This photo, courtesy of Jim (Heflin, shows the 1930-31 Warsaw team: (baefrow, left to right) T. CD. (Marls, 
toward Scott, Jimmy Lowery, (Henry Warner (bat boy), CDidfLanahan, Juddy Sanders, and Stephen Sanders, 
((front row, left to right) (Rooney Sanders, Jim (Heflin, y ranfjfeatman, and Qeorge Schools. 


Like most boys his age as a youngster 
growing up in Newland, Jim Heflin lived for 
baseball. It didn’t matter that a switching 
was waiting for him when he didn’t get home 
from school until five o’clock, even though 
he only lived about a twenty minute walk 
from the school. At least twice a week, 
despite what he knew was waiting for him 
when he got home, he would stay to play 
ball in the bottom behind the school house. 
In the morning, he would leave home early 
enough to meet the other boys so they 
could play ball about 45 minutes before 
school began. “Back in those times," said 
Mr. Heflin, “all we had for recreation was 
playing ball and pitching horseshoes. We 
played ball year round. It never got too cold 
to play ball.” 

Every little community had a baseball team. 
Jim Heflin recalls playing on the Newland 
summer team around 1928 or 1929. “We 
had our diamond most of the time in a pas¬ 
ture where cattle and horses grazed,” he 
said. Earl Balderson, who lived at Ben 


Northern’s place and had a bread route, 
organized the team in Newland. “My uncle 
raised me from the time I was four years 
old. Once when I was playing ball for the 
summer team, I told him I wanted to play 
ball that afternoon, but he wanted me to 
press the middles out of a corn field first. 
He told me, ‘You run the middles out of that 
field, and you can play ball.’ I got up at 
6:30 that morning and went in the field. At 
11:30, I came out of that 10 acre field. I’d 
been down each row with one horse. By 
12:30, I had walked a mile to catch the 
bread wagon at Newland Post Office. We 
didn’t drive automobiles to the games. We 
would meet in Newland and go on the bread 
truck. Anywhere we went, everything was 
in the bread truck. So that day, we went to 
White Oaks in Fredericksburg and played 
a double header. About 8:00 that night we 
got home. We didn’t have any hard sur¬ 
face roads then either. It was a washboard 
all the way up and back. I never was too 
tired to play ball.” 
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The Newland line-up included names like 
France, Jenkins, and Balderson. The 
Newland team did not play on Sundays 
because Guy and Murice Balderson, key 
team members, would not play Sunday 
games. The team later joined with Oak 
Grove and gained a few new players such 
as Sam Hall and Bill Griffith. This team 
was called the Tidewater Athletic Club. The 
letters “TAC” were stitched on their uni¬ 
forms. After this team was organized, Earl 
Balderson got word through his dealings 
with the Atlas Bread Company in Richmond 
that a team was interested in playing them. 
A double header game was arranged for 
the thirtieth of May with the interested taxi 
company team from Richmond. “They 
came down here and lo and behold, we 
didn’t play but one game. The score was 
55 to 1, and we won!” Then there were big 
advertisements for a Fourth of July game 
when a Bethesda, Maryland team came 
down to play the Tidewater Athletic Club. 
Walter Johnson, Jr., the fireball pitcher for 
the Washington Senators for years, pitched 
for their team but couldn't get an edge on 
the TAC. The Maryland team lost both 
games. 

One of the highlights of Mr. Heflin’s base¬ 
ball playing days was a game against the 
Warsaw Ball Club. “I never will forget one 
ball game I played against Warsaw. They 
had a good ball club. It was the end of the 
season, 1931, my third year in high school. 
We had played two games against 
Kilmarnock. They were hot stuff. They had 
won seven or eight straight games and had 
whipped Warsaw. We beat Kilmarnock both 
times we played them. So at the end of 
the season, Warsaw did give us a game. 
Talk about old timers, T. D. Marks was 
catching, Juddy Sanders was at first, Norris 
Settle at second, Rooney Sanders third, 
and Herbert Fones, William Walker, Sr., and 
Jimmy Lowery. Joe Stankos was pitching. 
They gave Joe $125 a month to pitch for 
them. In the first inning, they scored one 
run. We went nine innings and the score 
was 1 -0. Joe Stankos pitched a no-hit ball 
game. We didn’t get a hit off of him. I’ll tell 
you who was playing for us. C. L. France 


was catching, Guy Balderson was pitch¬ 
ing, Lesley Jenkins was playing first base, 
Ole Wafle second base, I was playing short¬ 
stop, Randolph Balderson third base, 
Gladwin Jenkins center field, and George 
Griffith and Sam Hall. How many of those 
are living today from both teams? I am the 
only one. I was sixteen years old. 

“Warsaw decided to give us another game 
and we played in Warsaw at 3:00 one Sat¬ 
urday afternoon. They were waiting for Joe 
Stankos to come, but at 3:30, he had not 
shown up. They decided to get started, 
and put Hailey Settle in to pitch. In the first 
inning, we scored six runs. I never will for¬ 
get Dr. Raines. He threw his glove up in 
the air as high as it would go and walked 
off the field. That was the last game he 
played. You know who took his place? 
Lowery Sanders. Stankos never showed up 
and Avery Sanders came in to finish pitch¬ 
ing the game. We won the game, 9-6.” 

During the Depression, there were very few 
jobs around the area. Many local boys 
moved to Washington, D. C., to find jobs. 
While there, they found themselves reunited 
on the ball field. Sponsored by the Wash¬ 
ington Home Improvement Club, a bunch 
of local boys played sandlot ball on the 
Monument grounds between the Washing¬ 
ton Monument and the Capitol. The team 
was organized by Herman Fones. Mr. 
Heflin recalled, “C. L. France, Billy Packett, 
F. C. Packett, Herman Fones, and I played. 
The team came back to Warsaw in 1936 to 
play a double header on Labor Day. The 
first game, Robert Sanders pitched against 
us, and they beat us 8-5. We just knew we 
were going to lose the second game be¬ 
cause Murice Balderson was pitching that 
game for Warsaw. But lo and behold, we 
beat them 3-2.” 

When Mr. Heflin’s ball playing career came 
to an end, it was for a legitimate reason. “I 
played my last game in August 1938,” he 
said. "That was the only night game I ever 
played in hard ball. My daughter was born 
in September. The bread winner had to 
work. I couldn’t afford to get hurt.” 
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There were no comfortable team buses for 
the Warsaw semipro team. The players had 
to supply their own transportation to the 
away games and everyone usually piled into 
a few cars. For the most part this worked 
out fine but on one occasion there was a 
really bad accident that almost eliminated 
the whole infield. Many people remember 
this wreck but Hoomes Beale recalled it in 
detail. 

"I n speaking of drivers to away games, 
I the name of Stuart Omohundro was 
I cited. On the 7th of August 1938, we 
had a scheduled game against 
Charlottesville there. Stuart furnished his 
car, and though he rode with us, he asked 
Jim Lowery to be the driver. True to our 
superstitious custom, the infield rode to¬ 
gether; along with Jim Lowery, Bob Sand¬ 
ers, Lowery Sanders, and myself were 
added Stuart, the car owner, and John 
Dameron from Oldhams, who was the 
‘away game’ scorekeeper. We played well 
in Charlottesville, won the game, had our 
usual wonderful after-game meal, and 
headed home to Warsaw. 

“In those days, we traveled down Route 
250, which in some areas, resembled a 
roller-coaster ride. Also, it was only a two- 
lane highway. Not far from Richmond, in 
Goochland County, we crested a hill, only 
to find a big, black Packard coming right at 
us in our lane. Although neither car was 
speeding, there was no way to avoid the 
crash. Our car went airborne when we hit, 
and it probably went over the top of the 


Packard. It rolled along the top of the wire 
fence guard rail and finally came to rest on 
top of the guard rail, which in those days 
was made of a sort of chain-link wire fas¬ 
tened to wooden posts. There was a deep 
ravine on both sides of the highway. 

“All of this happened in a flash, but it is still 
very clear to me even now. As I was seated 
in the middle of the front seat, between Bob 
Sanders and Jim Lowery, the driver, my 
departure from the car occurred through 
the hole where the windshield had been. I 
remember sliding down the hood, landing 
on my feet in the road, and running across 
the highway until I hit the guard rail on the 
other side. Looking back, I saw my left shoe 
in the highway and a cloud of dust in the 
sky. Bob Sanders called me ‘to help 
Lowery, who is bleeding’-my reply then was 
just as stupid as it sounds today-1 said, 
‘Wait a minute until I put my shoe on’. I did 
that right in the middle of the highway! 

“It was an amazing scene. Lowery Sand¬ 
ers was under the guard rail, and he was 
bleeding badly about his mouth and his 
breathing was difficult. (Let me state im¬ 
mediately that he had been hit in the nose, 
had a bad nosebleed, and not a chest in¬ 
jury as first believed.) Bob Sanders was 
holding his side, and that was ultimately 
diagnosed as a broken rib or ribs. Jim 
Lowery got out of the car and said that his 
head was cut and it surely was. The rear 
view mirror had lifted his scalp, and it took 
forty to fifty stitches to fix it when we got to 
the hospital. 
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“Cars that were following in our party be¬ 
gan to arrive, and they were horrified by 
what they saw. The driver of the Packard 
had left the scene on foot; we never saw 
him until court day in Goochland. We could 
not find Stuart and John; they had been in 
the back seat with Lowery Sanders, who 
wound up under the guard rail. It turned 
out that the trunk of the car had been 
sheared, and Stuart and John had slipped 
out between the seat cushions and went 
down into the ravine. Soon, they were 
scrambling up through the bushes to the 
road. It developed that Stuart had broken 
vertebrae in his neck; John had a scratched 
and bruised chest; I had a long scratch on 
my left ankle. 

“The next car behind us was T. D. Marks 
with his date, Virginia Marshall, and Ned 
Woolsey accompanied by his date, Eliza¬ 
beth Sisson. (Ned always said jokingly that 
T. D., who was an undertaker, almost drove 
away when he found there were no corpses. 
In truth, he was extremely active in getting 
us organized for the trip to the hospital.) 
We were all taken to the Emergency Room 
in vehicles that were traveling with the team. 
We went to Johnston-Willis at its old loca¬ 
tion near the Boulevard. Since Jim and 
Stuart were hurt the most, they may have 


spent the night in the hospital; the rest of 
us went home. 

“With each passing day, we began to real¬ 
ize more and more how lucky we had been. 
I have always believed that Jim Lowery’s 
strength had a great deal to do with how 
we came out of that wreck. Later exami¬ 
nation of the car showed that his powerful 
arms had bent the steering wheel down 
against either side of the steering post. I 
feel certain that he braced and held the 
wheels straight, without veering in either 
direction, at impact. He took that head-on 
hit, and he was so strong that he held his 
body away from the top of the steering post. 
The first contact was horrendous, but we 
probably hit in the road and just rolled to a 
stop on top of the guard rail. Stuart’s car 
was a Chevrolet which in those days had 
real metal in the frame. In spite of that 
fact, the car was a contorted mess when 
we next viewed it at Bernard Davis’s ga¬ 
rage. The door on the side where Bob 
Sanders sat was bent double, all of the 
windows were broken out, the trunk was 
cut off of the back of the car, and all fend¬ 
ers were bent flat. How lucky we were and 
how blessed. Interestingly enough, the en¬ 
tire infield was back in action together for 
the double-header on Labor Day.” 


“This is the story that I was told. Lowery 
was unconscious and blood was coming 
out of his mouth. Jimmy had almost been 
scalped and I’ve forgotten how many 
stitches he had. The next car on the scene 
was a group from Warsaw. They stopped, 
picked up the injured ones, put the others 
out, and left them standing on the road to 
hitchhike. They took Lowery, Bob, and 
Jimmy into Richmond. Jimmy worked on 
Lowery the whole distance into Richmond. 
Lowery would slip in and out of conscious¬ 
ness and they were really worried about 
him. When they got to Richmond they 
found out Lowery had just bitten his tongue 
and Jimmy was the more seriously injured 
and had to have all those stitches in his 
head. The tale they tell is that Lowery would 


come to and look up and see all that blood 
on Jimmy, then he’d go unconscious again. 

"They were taken to Johnston-Willis and 
Jimmy ended up staying there about two 
weeks. The day after the accident, every¬ 
thing in Warsaw was at that hospital be¬ 
cause they thought so much of the boys. I 
can remember there were ten or fifteen of 
us walking up and down the hall from one 
room to the other. Dr. Baughns came up 
and said, ‘What in the world do you War¬ 
saw people think? This is a hospital, not a 
three-ring circus. You cannot go in and out 
like this.’ But the whole town was up there 
to check on the ball players because that 
was how much interest there was.” 

—Mazie Sanders 
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This photograph of a Badgame at ‘Warsaw (High School was tal<en prior to ‘Word ‘War 1 S\ few spectators 
preferred watching the game from the cinder BBodfpile near first Base tine. This schooCBudding was Built around 
1870 and was eventually moved and (ater tom dozrn. (Photo By SAdert ‘Warner from the (Ryland collection 
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The baseball fever was so 
great in Richmond County that 
people were playing anywhere 
they could. Ball games were 
played in cow pastures and 
fields. 


“During the time that we played ball we very 
seldom had the opportunity to play on well- 
conditioned diamonds. Sometimes we 
played on fields that were almost corn 
fields. They had been lightly graded, but 
were by no means perfect. Today the dia¬ 
monds are so well-groomed, it looks like 
it’s almost impossible to make an error. 
Have you ever felt the texture of such a 
diamond? The ones on natural turf are al¬ 
most like powder. Of course, they have 
crews of many-it’s well-manicured. We 
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Jamfuun Uliah Schoolgrandstand, 6uUi in 1934, at an estimated 
value of $265.86 


played on some pretty rough 
places in our time. Occasionally 
you might have found someone 
who had a tractor to do a little 
grading for you, but corn rows 
were still in evidence. We were 
fortunate that no one really got 
hurt badly.” 

—Jmd^Brcmn 

“What would we have done if we 
had played on fields like the little 
league fields today? Oh my, it 
would have been heaven on earth 
to play on a diamond like these 
little leagues have now. We 
played on corn fields and when 
the ball hit the corn rows you didn’t know 
which way the ball was going. We even 
played in Ralph Packett's apple orchard. 
You’d hit a ball and it would go over a tree." 

—‘Kermit Sanders 

“The home plate of the first diamond in 
Warsaw, around 1900, was where Wardico 
is now, and you hit the ball back toward 
Hamilton Blvd. The next diamond was at 
the old high school in Warsaw. Home plate 
was located up next to the school and the 
ball was hit toward Hamilton Blvd. We 
fenced the ball field up there behind the 
old high school. The whole fence was built 
by the agriculture boys. If you were in ag¬ 
riculture class and were out there putting 
up the fence and time came to go to En¬ 
glish class Henry Seward would write a note 
that said, ’No, he can’t come.’ It was like 
going to work in the morning. You’d go over 
to the agriculture building, put your name 
on the roll, and go on out and start driving 
nails. I can remember that old green lum¬ 
ber now, trying to drive nails.” 

—Bilhj “WaU^er 

When the semipro team played, things re¬ 
ally changed and the playing field in War¬ 
saw became as good as the people who 
played on it. 

“When I was a junior in high school I re¬ 
member going to a meeting where they 
decided to revamp the whole ball field. They 


decided to fence it in, rebuild the grand¬ 
stands, plow up the field like you see on 
T.V., have dugouts actually dug down into 
the ground, and put up lights.” 

—Bidy ‘Wattgr 

It was done. The grandstand was enlarged 
and the diamond was graded. Mr. Welford 
Courtney recalls that he and Mr. Howard 
Scott graded the field with a road machine 
hooked to a big pair of horses. It took them 
two days. Then the infield was seeded with 
grass and a fence was put up. 

“I remember a fence along the third base 
line which probably separated the ball field 
from the Altaffer’s garden. I know a rope 
was used to extend the restriction to the 
crowd down the left field line. A fence, prob¬ 
ably wooden, ran down the right field side 
along the foul line to the corner. The right 
field fence, running toward center field was 
covered with advertising signs. I recollect 
that the left field had a wire fence, and there 
were probably tennis courts on the other 
side. The ballpark was spacious-a ball had 
to be pounded to leave the park, and I be¬ 
lieve that could only happen along the right 
field wall. The grandstand was directly 
behind home plate.” 

—iHoomes “Beale 

“The grandstand held about 1,000 people, 
but there were as many as 3,000 or 4,000 
at some games. The grandstand had a wire 
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covering for protection, and a high roof that 
didn’t offer much shade. A gate was cut in 
the center field fence to let people in to 
stand in the roped-off outfield. A public ad¬ 
dress system was installed, an electronic 
scoreboard was put up in right field, and 
something resembling a press box was 
built. A cinder block building, still standing 
today, housed a concession stand in the 
front and a dressing room with showers in 
the back. 

“They had a little ticket box and money was 
taken up at two gates. Mr. Frank Packett 
used to sell tickets at one gate, and Mr. 
Frank Conley sold them at the other gate. 
They didn’t have any contact with each 
other. There was a fellow from 
Westmoreland, a big buddy of my father’s, 
who loved baseball to death. He would go 
in one gate and tell Mr. Packett that Mr. 
Walker said he could get in free. Then he 
would go to the other gate and tell Mr. 
Conley he had to leave before the game 
started and wanted his dollar back. He’d 
pocket the money, go back around to Mr. 


Packett’s gate, and ask to get back in free. 
He made a dollar and watched the game 
free. 

“When they first fenced the park in they 
sold ads and put up signs all the way 
around. A lot of the businesses put the 
message on their sign that if a player hit a 
ball over their sign he’d get $10. All the 
boys tried to get a little extra money and 
aim for the fence. They built a little crow's 
nest that you could sit up in and see the 
game. It had a ladder going down the back 
side and they used to put 10-year old boys 
around there to run down the ladder and 
get a foul ball. They’d give them 10 cents 
to retrieve a $1.50 ball. Mac Lowery had a 
retriever and he lived where the post office 
is now. Mac’s dog got better than the boys. 
The ball boys would come in fussing, ‘We 
can’t get the ball—that dog gets them all!’ 
Mac ended up with a bushel basket full of 
balls because the dog was carrying them 
home and hiding them.” 

—‘Billy 'Walter 



'Warsaw iHigH Schoolgrandstand, originally 6ui& in 1936, andlater enlarged 
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Some people are just natural born 
story tellers. Cephas Carter is defi¬ 
nitely one of these people. With an 
excellent memory and the ability to tell 
a tale with vivid details, Mr. Carter en¬ 
tertained our staff with baseball sto¬ 
ries. Some of the stories were passed 
down by relatives and friends; others 
he recalled from personal experience. 
We didn’t even care that he might have 
added a few details to make the sto¬ 
ries more entertaining, and we don’t 
think you will either. So, sit back and 
get ready for a few laughs. 


Back in the early thirties, the boys from the 
old Sharps team were playing ball, and they 
were two runs behind in the last inning. 
They had two men on base and two outs. 
The two runs on base would have been the 
tying runs, and the one at bat would have 
made one run ahead. This guy named 
Squire Saul, they said was 6' 4". They say 
he could knock it out of the park; they called 
it out of the park even in that day. Some¬ 
one would say, “I know 
Saul can do it. I know 
he can.” So Saul was 
called in to bat. 

When Saul hit that 
ball, they yelled, 

“Look at old Saul! 

Look at 



Looking Back 

An Interview with Cephas Carter 


him go! Look at him go.” The other two 
men who were on base, one had gone on 
to home plate and another one was near 
that. When he came around second, the 
man coaching third said, “Look at old Saul. 
Go home, Saul. Go home!” Saul took a 
45 degree angle right around third base and 
went home and sat down in his kitchen. 
He didn't go to home plate. The people on 
the team got so mad, two or three of the 
boys went to his house and said they were 
going to beat him. He was sitting down, 
they said, perspiring and said, “Well, the 
coach told me to go home.” He didn’t go to 
the plate. He went home. The game was 
left at tied. 

My grandfather was a pinch batter for the 
Sharps team and was called to the bat 
once. The people had been saying, “Go 
get Charles Carter. I know he can 
do it.” He said when he came up to 
bat, he knocked an infield grounder 
home run. He said he hit the ball so 
hard, the shortstop jumped over it and 
hollered, “It’s too hot for me!” There was 



‘Murphys 

broom sage in the outfield, and my grand¬ 
father said the ball was so fast, it caught 
the outfield on fire and they couldn’t find 
the ball. He said there was a center fielder, 
left fielder, and right fielder out there run¬ 
ning around in circles looking for it. When 
he came to home plate, they marked that 
run and the coach said, “Well, they haven’t 
found it. They haven’t picked it up. You 
can go around again.” He said he came 
around again and scored two. With the 
smoke and all, they just couldn’t find the 
ball. I’d never heard of that before, but that 
was what was told to us. 
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The Sharps team was playing one day 
where my brother, Charles Carter, has his 
house today. They were playing the Wright 
brothers from over in Essex County. When 
it was two outs and two strikes in the last 
inning, the Wright brothers had a pitcher 
there that depended on himself. He was 
so sure of himself that he raised his hand 
to the outfielders. He waved his hand and 
signaled them in, and the three outfielders 
came on in to the mound and stood there 
with him. That just left first, second, and 
third base and shortstop. They say that 
day he waved one time too many. My uncle, 
Eddie Carter, hit a home run and nobody 
was out there to pick it up. That same day, 

I didn’t see the accident that happened in 
that field, but I saw the lady that got hit, 
Mrs. Betty Alice Newton. In that day, the 
people would close in on the first base line 
and third base line. You would have to go 
down and tell them to get back. They were 
trying to wave the spectators back off third 
base line and Betty Alice Newton was fuss¬ 
ing about having to move. They said, “The 
next thing you know you are going to have 
a bat in your mouth.” She said, “Don’t you 
think I can see that batter?” The time she 
said the word, she was hit. They said when 
that man swung at his second strike, he 
swung his bat. It carried her teeth out, top 
and bottom. That bat went right in her 
mouth. It really did happen! 

My first cousin married Gamellia Darby who 
was on the Sharps team that went across 
the bay on a boat to play a team at Crisfield, 
Maryland and then pick strawberries. They 
would pick strawberries two or three weeks 
in May. When that team got over there, it 
rained so that they could not play ball. It 
rained so long all the strawberries got ripe 
at one time and went bad. They didn’t have 
money to hire the boat to bring them back 
home. In other words, they were what you 
called stranded. My cousin’s husband, 
Gamellia Darby, could sing and pray like 
out of this world. He held revival meetings 
two nights over there and the people said, 
“Where did that man come from? He’s a 
praying man and a preaching man. That 


Rev. Darby can go.” And he took up enough 
money to bring them all back home to 
Reedville. He said he wasn’t ever going 
back because he was no minister, but he 
could preach. During that time coming 
back, they left at sunset in a little boat. The 
captain said they should be back in 
Reedville by midnight. He wanted the team 
to steer but nobody wanted to do it because 
they couldn’t read the compass. This cap¬ 
tain Webb Smith said, “You really don’t have 
to read the compass. You don’t have no 
excuse. You big healthy fellow, come here 
and take the wheel. All we are going to do 
is run up the bay and run about three hours 
at so many knots per hour and then we’ll 
turn the wheel and we’ll be looking at 
Reedville. I’m going to get some sleep. 
Hold the bow of this boat right at that star.” 
The captain had slept about an hour and a 
half when they started hitting bottom. They 
were running aground. The captain jumped 
up and went to the player steering the boat 
and said, “What in the world have you 
done? We’re on shore.” He said, “Cap¬ 
tain, I tell you, you were sleeping so good 
when that star shot, I just picked out an¬ 
other one.” 

I never did really play except in rehearsal 
at the Northern Neck Industrial Academy 
under Professor Booker. I went there two 
years. I never did want to play, but Profes¬ 
sor Booker forced me to play in practice 
because I could throw a fast ball. Some of 
them called me Dizzy Dean. Professor 
Booker said it would give his players bat¬ 
ting practice because they were scared of 
a fast ball. This fellow Bub Brown could 
throw that ball, but he wouldn’t go to high 
school. When we got ready to practice up 
to play the other high school teams, Pro¬ 
fessor Booker would have him come down 
and sit in the room and read magazines. 
He would sit there crossed legged like this 
and read magazines because he was go¬ 
ing to sneak in on the team. He was not 
going to school at that time, see. One May 
Day when I was at the Northern Neck Acad¬ 
emy, we played Reedville, and their coach 
Mr. Lindsey knew all the players. He said, 
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“Professor Booker, are you ready for us 
today? I think we are right today!” About 
the time he said that, Bub Brown was over 
on the sidelines throwing some, warming 
up with Russell Tate from Havelock. Russell 
Tate gave him the signal to pitch a fast ball. 
Bub Brown took that long stretch and threw 
one down there, and it sounded like a can¬ 
nonball had shot. Mr. Lindsey from 
Reedville said, “Mr. Booker, oh Mr. Booker, 
Bub Brown don’t go to no school.” That 
was the end of that. Bub Brown went to sit 
on the bench. That boy would have killed 
somebody. There were a lot of fast ball 
pitchers around here during that time. 

Mr. Lester Sisson was a fast pitcher. The 
Sharps team was going over Haynesville 
one Saturday and they hired Lester Sisson 
to pitch and Mr. Blue to catch him. They 
went over there and beat them 6-1. Every 
time they got two strikes on any batter, Orie 
Blue would yell to Mr. Sisson, “What you 
going to do about it?” He would shake his 
head just like that and throw the ball, and 
the umpire would say, “Streek!” The batter 
was still standing there holding the bat. In 
later years, I asked Mr. Sisson how come 
they didn’t swing at him. His arms were so 
long they hung down below his knees when 
he stood up straight. He said, “That was 
my live smoke ball, Carter.” I said, “What 
did you have on it?” He said, “Not a bloom¬ 
ing thing but the cover and a hundred miles 
of speed. Pitching is not all curves; it’s con¬ 
trol. I could throw that ball 100 miles speed 
right where I wanted it, right at their knees.” 
If he pitched today, he would have been a 
millionaire. He really could do it. 

Elmer Jackson was catching for Warsaw. 
His brother Tinker Jackson was catching 
at Simmons Corner when we had never 
seen a can of soda. They had bottle soda 
and lemonade you dipped up with a coco¬ 
nut shell for five cents a glass. Mr. Tinker 
Jackson was catching for Warsaw and he 
taught his brother Elmer how to catch. Bub 
Brown, a youngster 17 years old, was pitch¬ 
ing to Elmer Jackson. Every time in my 
life, anybody you asked knew that no man 


hit Bub Brown’s last strike. Elmer Jackson 
caught it. I never saw anybody hit his third 
strike. You could foul him or tip him. Elmer 
would say, "Pitch in this hole," and point to 
the ground and old Bub Brown would take 
this old wide wind up and come down there 
and the umpire would yell, “Streek!” and 
sometimes the batter would jump back 
because I believe he could throw it 103 
miles an hour. Nobody could whoop War¬ 
saw when Bub Brown was pitching. 

My oldest sister, Carmila, could throw that 
baseball almost a 100 miles an hour and 
you know what she did? She was playing 
with the men. She was pitching for men. 
She threw so hard one day when the boy 
catching kept calling for the fast ball that 
she did something to her arm. She could 
throw that ball so hard you could hear it 
whistle. 

The boys have a field now beside my house 
in Sharps. They've hit a lot of home runs 
over into my field. I’ve got over a peck of 
baseballs. They don’t use them any more 
once they go over the fence, they don’t even 
come after them. But once when they were 
playing the Essex Braves from 
Tappahannock, there was a gentleman in 
a pickup truck with a cream colored dog. 
The man turned around and backed his 
truck right up to the dugout and put a little 
tent over it and the dog lay right on the tail¬ 
gate. The man would say, “Let’s go Flip.” 
And that dog would 
jump off the tailgate > 
and go behind the J 
fence into my garden § 
and come back ® 
with a ball in 
his mouth. Ar 
He went IF 
and got ev- f \/\ - 

ery ball,\ Y 
that dog did, ] 1 ' 
and the i\V\ 

Essex y__ 

Braves car- \ j£iz 
ried them 
back home. fP 
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When M. B. Seward was on his way to 
Warsaw for his interview with our staff, he 
stopped for lunch and some friendly con¬ 
versation at Lowery's Restaurant in 
Tappahannock. While chatting with Will¬ 


iam Wesley Lowery, he happened to men¬ 
tion that he was on his way to talk about 
baseball, his favorite subject. The two remi¬ 
nisced about the days when their fathers 
were big baseball supporters. William 
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Wesley said he had just the thing. He left 
for a moment and returned with a copy of 
an original cartoon sketched in 1947 by 
an unknown artist who was obviously a 
Warsaw fan. The original cartoon hung in 


the restaurant for years but mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. A copy still hangs in the men's 
restroom where visitors can chuckle over this 
seemingly age-old rivalry. 
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That’s what made baseball so good in those days. 

--‘Wdfbrd Courtney 

(Zanoltf* 'piddtex and 'Z&tdaJH TOfoteuxUf, 


Rivalry is always a large factor in any 
sport. Baseball is no exception, nor was it 
sixty years ago. The rivalry between War¬ 
saw and Tappahannock was, and still is, a 
predominant factor in the games they 
played against one another. Players over¬ 
came injury, broke honeymoons, and as¬ 
sumed names, all for the sake of winning. 

Tappahannock went to great lengths to win 
a game against Warsaw. Once they even 
hired the “outlaw pitcher,” Max Lanier. 
Lanier had broken his contract with a ma¬ 
jor league team to play in Mexico for more 
money, and was “barnstorming,” or travel¬ 
ing across the country and playing for 
whomever was willing to hire him. In the 
words of Clarence Sanders, “Warsaw in¬ 
tended to hire him. He stopped at Lowery’s 
Restaurant in Tappahannock to find out how 
to get to Warsaw, and was hired by 
Tappahannock when they found out he was 
going to pitch for Warsaw. They came over 
to play Warsaw that night. Warsaw was 
waiting for Lanier to show up to get him in 
uniform. He came but he was already wear¬ 
ing a uniform - Tappahannock’s uniform.” 

‘The game was delayed about an hour be¬ 
cause all the young players tried to decide 
whether they would play or not; if you even 
played against Lanier, you might be out¬ 
lawed from professional baseball, too,” re¬ 
lates Stanley Mothershead. “You should 
have seen the line-up that night. If you had 
read it in the paper the next day, you 
wouldn’t have known it was the Warsaw 
team,” recalled Billy Walker, “because ev¬ 
erybody played under an assumed name.” 
Lanier drew a crowd of about 2500 at the 
game. Chicken wire had to be set up along 
the outfield fence, and they set up make¬ 
shift bleachers to hold all the spectators 
who had come to see this outlaw pitcher. 
It was a very heated game, but Warsaw 
prevailed, two to one. 


Some made personal sacrifices for the sake 
of the game. Rooney Sanders was sitting 
in the dugout during the warm-up before a 
game, when a badly-aimed ball hit and 
broke his cheekbone. After an hour in a 
hospital, he was back, bandaged, and 
ready to play. George Brown was married 
on the Friday before a Sunday afternoon 
game. This untimely interruption of his 
personal life affected his playing, causing 
most of his hits to go foul. In the fourteenth 
inning, he finally got a hit, winning the game. 
‘Then Ruth and I went back on our honey¬ 
moon,” Brown told us. 

Baseball’s importance wasn’t limited to just 
the players. Many people in Warsaw were 
involved in betting on the games, some¬ 
times as much as a hundred dollars, which 
back then was more than a month’s pay. 
According to M. B. Seward, his father, along 
with Mr. Louis Carreras and Mr. Wesley 
Lowery from Tappahannock, were mixed up 
in the wagering. “People got into betting 
big money. Beale Sanders was from War¬ 
saw but worked at the icehouse in 
Tappahannock. He’ll tell you today that he 
was the one who kept the money. People 
got into betting big money. We’re talking 
$100 at a crack. This was when people 
were making $16 a week. So when they 
put that money on the line, they wanted to 
win.” 

The rivalry between the teams has abated 
little over the years. “I don’t think it’s quite 
as bad today as it was back then," says 
Billy Walker, “but I still think Rappahannock 
has more tension against Essex than any 
other team, particularly in baseball because 
Essex has a good baseball program. I think 
it’s good as long as you can control it and 
keep it from getting to the point where it 
causes somebody to have a knockdown, 
drag out brawl. I think it helps build inter¬ 
est. Everybody works harder.” We agree. 
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Warsaw, Ta p pa h an nock Play 
Here Saturday 


(1930's article, Northern Neck News) 

The long awaited and much debated 
series of games with Tappahannock 
will have its inception here Saturday 
afternoon at 3:30 at the Warsaw Ball 
Park when Warsaw and Tappahannock 
will play the opening game of the seven 
scheduled in the series for this year. 

Prospective batters for this game re¬ 
main as yet unannounced as does the 
line-up for Tappahannock. Warsaw’s 
battery will remain virtually unchanged. 

The prospect for a good game of ball 
is very good since the two teams are 
and have been rivals orally for years. 
It is expected that the rooting sect bn 
will be filled as one of our boys said 
the other day “with Warsaw wits and 
Tappahannock half-wits?” and cheers 
and boos will be flying thick and fast 
all through the game. All in all it should 
be a field day for anyone who likes the 
good clean rivalry of baseball. We 
strongly urge you to go and see this 
game since it is sure to be a good one. 


“It was a lot of fun to play against 
Tappahannock as everybody was so ex¬ 
cited and everything was so tense. You 
didn’t want to make a mistake and you 
played as hard as you could. When I was 
a kid right out of high school I got caught 
shooting ducks by running them down with 
a speedboat in the river. We were playing 
ball in Tappahannock one night and some¬ 
body knew I had been caught. They knew 
it was a sore subject with me. Two or three 
people in the stands had duck calls and 
every time I came up to bat, they would 
blow the duck calls trying to get me riled 
up. I was aggravated, but I managed to 


“When those poor people from 
Tappahannock came over and played us 
and lost, they had to drive back through 
Warsaw. Everybody was on the side 
hollering, ‘Hey sissies!’ and things like that. 
They went through misery. Of course, they 
would do the same thing to us in 
Tappahannock.” 

—Od. H. Se-zvard 


“The rivalry between Tappahannock and 
Warsaw was so bad that it was a disability. 

I grew up with it and I never outgrew it. I 
went to Washington and Lee to coach, and 
those boys up in Westmoreland County 
didn’t have any animosity about 
Tappahannock. I remember getting on the 
bus at W & L to go to Tappahannock to 
play ball. By the time I got over there I was 
a wreck. I could not go there without re¬ 
verting back to that old Tappahannock- 
Warsaw anxiety over competition. I didn’t 
want my players to know how bad I felt, so 
I just kept my mouth shut. One day we 
were over there and things weren’t going 
good. I was a bear. One of my players 
asked my wife during the game, ‘Mrs. 
Walker, we want to ask you something.’ 
She said, ‘What’s that?’ He said, ‘How 
come every time Mr. Walker crosses the 
Rappahannock River he turns into a tiger?’ 

I didn’t know it showed that bad.” 

--‘BiQij ‘WaOigr 


get some hits anyway. Later they gave me 
a hand of applause when I made a good 
running catch. They didn’t blow the duck 
call then. All in all, the rivalry was a good 
community thing. There was a lot of spirit.” 

—“Buddy (Delano 
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In downtown Warsaw years ago, the inter¬ 
section of Richmond Road and Main Street 
was a place for meeting and talking over 
the latest news. The Safeway on the cor¬ 
ner was next to Dr. Blake’s drugstore. Ac¬ 
cording to Ed Garland, Jr., that is where 
his father would meet some of his cronies, 
Bradford Lowery, Captain Lloyd Sanders, 
Wharton Sanders, Dr. Blake, and Frank 
Yeatman. When a group this 
size congregated with prank¬ 
ster Ed Garland in the midst, 
discussions about the 
weather soon turned to laugh¬ 
ter as plans were made to pull 
off another stunt. From the 
stories we've heard about Mr. 
Garland’s antics, he had to be 
the biggest joker in the North¬ 
ern Neck, a real one-in-a-mil- 
lion. 


Mr. Garland did not limit his 
pranks to the baseball dia¬ 
mond. Many others in the 
community were the unwilling 
recipients of his humor. 


(Mr. 'EdQarGmd—upon a mule. 

Ladies Day... 


"Sometimes on Wednesdays there was free 
admission for ladies-LADIES DAY, you 
know. On one of these days, two of the 
most loyal fans-and also two of the big¬ 
gest clowns of all time, Mr. Frank Yeatman 
and Mr. Ed Garland decided to dress as 
ladies and see if they could get the ticket- 
taker at the grandstand to admit them. They 
arrived well decked out-dresses, lipstick, 
powder, beads, fake hair, hats and ladies’ 
shoes. Mr. Yeatman embellished his outfit 
by putting a strap around his neck which 
had a wooden croquet ball on each end of 
the strap. The croquet balls were sus¬ 
pended inside the bosom of his dress. The 
ticket taker admitted them, but the noise of 
the croquet balls hitting together set the 
entire grandstand into gales of laughter. Mr. 
Garland and Mr.Yeatman were 'discovered' 
and had to pay after all." 

--Mootnes ‘Beak. 


"My father, Frank Sanders, loved baseball. 
He sold tickets at the ballpark for many a 
year, until he died in 1939. He was taking 
up tickets the day those two dressed up as 
women for a joke. I think he saw the hair 
on their legs. Anyway they eventually had 
to pay." 

—T. C. Sanders 

"It took Mama and all of us to get him 
dressed. Mr. Yeatman came down and I 
think he wore Mama’s clothes, too. The 
first thing my mother said was, 'You all aren’t 
going to really do this are you?' They had 
big hats and carried pocketbooks. This was 
before the days of panty hose. Their stock¬ 
ings came up just above their knees and 
they kept them up with elastic or rubber 
bands. They had on make-up, lots of 
makeup. It was quite a to-do at the house 
when they were getting ready. 
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"Daddy was a pretty good-looking woman, 
but Mr. Yeatman looked pretty raunchy. 
Everybody in the Northern Neck heard 
about what they were going to do. I think it 
was one of the largest crowds there, com¬ 
ing to see those two characters. 

"They’d sit in the grandstands and clap their 
hands and throw their feet up over their 
heads, and cross their legs. Somebody 
would make a good play and they’d take 
their croquet balls and whack them to¬ 
gether." 

--‘EdQarland 


"There was a Mr. Hutt who ran a store down 
at what is now Joe Packett’s gate. He was 
getting up in age and was in his store by 
himself, like people used to do who ran 
country stores. Mr. Garland and Mr. 
Yeatman stopped in there on their way to 
the game. Mr. Hutt didn’t catch on to who 
they were. They were in there everyday, 
but not dressed up as women and he didn’t 
recognize them. One of them went to the 
back of the store and started sweet talking 
him, hugging and flirting with him. The other 
one carried about half of the merchandise 
in the store out the front door and put it in 
the trunk of his car, sugar, canned goods, 
flour, and everything. 
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“The story is told that Mr. Garland got a 
print of an animal’s track, some say a bob¬ 
cat, some say a bear track. He went around 
the edge of the shore and made prints ev¬ 
erywhere. Harry France was the game 
warden at the time. So he was called down 
to look at the tracks and identify them. He 
worked on the case for over a month trying 
to find the animal. People were up in arms. 
Then one day Mr. France and Mr. Garland 
were both in the area and they sat down 
on the shore and were talking. Mr. Gar¬ 
land pulled out the print maker and showed 
it to him." —garrison Sanders 



Odiss Qar(andandlM.iss ‘yeatman at the 6a£bari(jm 
Ladies'‘Day — Illustration: Carolyn fiddler 

"Then about three or four days later, they 
went back up there and said to him, 'Ernest, 
you sure don’t have much sugar over there.' 
He said, 'I don’t remember selling all that 
sugar.' So then they told him what they’d 
done to him and he wouldn’t let them in his 
store anymore. I don’t know whether they 
fooled anyone at the ball game or not, but 
they sure fooled Mr. Hutt." 


4k 

A Close Shave... 


—‘Bifly ‘Wattgr 




"Ed Garland used to get his hair cut at 
Sam's (Vanlandingham). Sam's Barber 
Shop was near where the Dollar General 
Store is now. Sam told me this himself. 
As soon as Mr. Garland got his hair cut, 
he'd tell a joke. He'd start smacking his 
hands together and right out the door he'd 
walk without paying. After it happened once 
or twice, Sam got wise to him. Just before 
he took the apron off Mr. Garland, Sam 
went to the door and locked it. Then he 
said, 'I'll bet you wont get out of here this 
time without paying.'" 



—garrison Sanders 
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“I remember one time, this was certainly in 
the 30’s, when the Warsaw ball team was 
going to have a big game at Tappahannock. 
This was back before they hired ball play¬ 
ers much, all the players were local. Mr. 
Edward Garland planned a funeral for the 
Tappahannock team. He borrowed a 
hearse from T. D. Marks and spent a whole 
week building a pine box. He made some 
kind of drape to put over it and he had 
someone sew on it, 'Here lies the entire 
Tappahannock baseball team, may they 
rest in peace.' 

“When they got ready to go over there that 
Sunday afternoon, Mr. Garland led the pro¬ 
cession and they drove the hearse and took 
the whole works went out onto the field. 
The Warsaw ball players were the pallbear¬ 


ers and wore black arm bands on their uni¬ 
forms. My mother and Mazie, along with 
some of the other wives and girlfriends, 
were mourners dressed in black. They put 
the casket on home plate. 

"Mr. Garland had gone somewhere and got¬ 
ten a high collar. He made like he had a 
Bible. He went out in the middle of the in¬ 
field and had the service right there; they 
buried the team right there. Of course, they 
didn’t dig any graves. I’ll tell you what, 
you’ve got to be pretty confident that you’re 
going to win to pull a stunt like that. He 
said if Warsaw had gotten beat, they’d have 
killed themselves. We won! If we hadn’t, I 
don’t guess they’d have come back over 
the bridge.” 

—“Bitty 'WaQgr 
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"I remember one time when we were going 
to play West Point. There had been a little 
ruckus at the last game we had with them 
and their team wouldn’t come to Warsaw 
unless they were guaranteed police protec¬ 
tion. Mr. Ed Garland took tin cans and cut 
stars out of them. He pinned them on sev¬ 
eral of his cronies and marched them up 
and down in front of the dugout. There must 


have been eight or ten of them, local men. 
He paraded them up and down the infield. 
They were the protection for West Point and 
the game went on smoothly. I remember 
this particularly because Daddy (Bradford 
Lowery) was one of the ‘deputies.’ He was 
a big fan and never missed a Saturday 
game. They used to have a time." 

—‘Warren Lowery 


Bird Hunfi 


mg. 


“I’ve always heard that a fellow up behind 
Sunnyside had a horse that was old and in 
real bad shape, but he didn’t have the heart 
to shoot it. He asked Mr. Ed Garland to do 
it for him. 


"So one day Mr. Garland went bird hunting 
with someone, I don’t know who. Mr. Gar¬ 
land made a point to end up in the pasture 
where the horse was. Mr. Garland said, 
'There are two things I’ve always wanted 
to shoot, a horse and a man.' He up and 
shot the horse and it fell to the ground dead. 
The man with him took out running. He 
didn’t even ride back to Warsaw with him. 
You see, he thought he was next. 


“Those Garlands were crackerjack shots. 
It was said of John Garland, who used to 
run a grist mill, that he could take a pistol 
and shoot it and cut a man’s pipe right out 
of his mouth. And he would do it if you 
didn’t watch him." 


—‘Berry gray 



























































Loaded with Laughs... 


"My father worked for American Can Com¬ 
pany which had offices in Baltimore and 
that’s where he got his loaded cigars. There 
were an awful lot of people inTappahannock 
that he targeted: Dr Warner, Louis 
Carreras, Wesley Lowery, Dr. Chinn... 

"Daddy, of course, always smoked cigars. 
When they were playing Tappahannock, 
Daddy would play like he was making up 
with these rivals, you know, about being 
rude to them the last time. “Sorry, I was so 
rude the last time. Here have a cigar.” The 
men would start smoking those cigars and 
all of a sudden they'd explode into flames. 
Sparks went everywhere and ruined their 
clothes. Of course, that was the idea." 



Illustration: “Katherine (Price 


--‘LdQarland 

"Mr. Frank Sanders, Webster’s daddy, used 
to take up money at the gate for all the ball 
games. Ed Garland came in and he al¬ 
ways had a pocket full of cigars. Mr. Sand¬ 
ers reached in and got one out. Mr. Gar¬ 


land walked on in and stood over by a tree. 
While Frank was waiting for someone else 
to come in, he lit his cigar. The end of it 
blew right off. He didn’t do a thing but take 
a pocket knife and cut the bad end off and 
smoke the rest.” 

—‘WeljbrdCourtney 




A Family Affair... 


(Didhe everpulTanyjohgs on his ownfamily? 

"He pulled a joke on Uncle Vernon one time. 
Daddy, Mama, Uncle Vernon (Sanders) and 
Aunt Lillie were all living at Walnut Lawn. I 
think my parents had the first floor and 
Uncle Vernon and Aunt Lillie had the sec¬ 
ond. The attic, above the second floor, was 
the length of the whole house. Some fur¬ 
niture, including some old beds, was stored 


'Walnut Lawn: Kotice the attic and first floor 
windows. 


up there. Daddy tied a rope to a bedpost 
in the attic and out the window down to his 
bedroom on the first floor. After everyone 
had gone to bed, he’d pull on the rope and 
the bed would move in the attic. Uncle 
Vernon would say, 'Lillie, there’s something 
upstairs.' Daddy would wait and move it 
across the floor some more. I don’t think 
Uncle Vernon slept a wink that night. The 
next day, Daddy showed him the rope go¬ 
ing up to the attic. -“Edgarland 























Tuning In... 

The only broadcast game in town 

“3<f 0 ?iddte%, 'KatAeniae “PrCcc. <Utd “?Ze*eUitl '2iJ6itetv4iy 


The World Series will be played this fall, as 
usual. You’ll probably watch it on TV as 
usual, right? Well, about seventy years ago, 
you couldn’t even listen to it on a radio. That 
is, you couldn’t until Rodney Coggin brought 
home the first radio Warsaw had ever laid 
eyes upon. 


fade,” Marshall Coggin told us. “You’d hear 
the announcer say, ‘Babe Ruth...He’s at 
bat...He's on...’ Then you’d hear ‘reeyow 
reeyow reeyow reey’, and Daddy would try 
to tune it while everyone yelled at him. You 
could hear some awful things being yelled 
from those sitting on the hoods of the cars 
outside.” 


The radio that Mr. Coggin brought home 
was far different from the ones we know 
today. Unlike our high-tech, compact 
boomboxes and CD players, his battery- 
operated RCA radio was bulky and irregu¬ 
larly shaped. 

‘The first time they ever broadcast a World 
Series, it was quite an affair; there were 
hundreds of people listening to that radio. 
He had it sitting upstairs, with megaphones 
hanging out the windows,” remarked Mazie 
Sanders. 

“My father would open the windows upstairs 
and hang out giant megaphones that am¬ 
plified the sound. It took two people to 
operate the radio because in those days 
the frequencies were really wild; it would 


T. C. Sanders recalls being in the group of 
eager listeners. “I was right in that bunch; 
I mean they would crowd around. During 
the big league baseball season, we would 
all go up there and stand around to listen 
to the World Series baseball games. The 
crowd was mostly men, men of all ages. I 
don’t remember any women being there. 
That was the only radio around, one radio 
in town.” 

So, the next time you turn on your CD 
player, remember when Warsaw had but a 
single, primitive radio. And be thankful that 
you do not have to stand outside, smoth¬ 
ered by the press of the crowd, simply to 
hear your favorite song, or, heaven forbid, 
the news! 



ltfustration: 
Carrie Shaffer 



































































You may not find many listings in the local 
telephone directory for names such as 
Gasser, Trexler, and Waugh. If you lived in 
Warsaw during the late 30's and early 40’s, 
however, these names were practically 
household words. These were the names 
of some of the players hired to play on the 
Warsaw semipro ball team. 

With so many good local players, why did 
Warsaw resort to hiring outsiders? The 
answer is simple - competition. Other lo¬ 
cal teams were hiring players to outdo their 
opponents. “Things got fierce when the 
competition started escalating,” said Billy 
Walker. “Sometimes in sports, the first thing 
you know, the winning and the losing be¬ 
come so important that a lot of other things 
don’t really count. The team started hiring 
a good pitcher and gave him 40, 50, or 100 
dollars to pitch. The next thing you know, 
they were hiring not just pitchers, but posi¬ 
tion players.” 


Of course, hiring players was not really con¬ 
sidered a legitimate act. Paid players were 
considered pros, and professional players 
weren’t allowed to play on semipro teams. 
Many of the college boys who were hired 
to play baseball in Warsaw during the sum¬ 
mer “worked” for the power company, the 
telephone company, or the grocery store. 
They were on the company’s payroll, but 
everyone knew their arrival in town was 
mainly for one purpose - to play baseball. 

Hiring players became a costly venture for 
the team, and after a period of breaking 
even, they were having difficulty paying off 
the $25,000 note for the lights and main¬ 
taining the salaries of the hired players. 
Around 1951, as the interest in baseball 
began to drop and the crowds began to 
dwindle, the team stopped hiring outsiders 
and relied more on the local guys. But while 
it lasted, several players made a big im¬ 
pression on the locals. 
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was a left-handed pitcher that Warsaw 

couldn’t beat so they hired him. He had an exceptionally quick 
move to first base. While playing in the Fredericksburg league, 
Doug picked off eight players in one game. If they took one 
foot off first base, he could get them. 

He often played under another name when he pitched for War¬ 
saw because he was playing for Potomac Electric and Power 
Company, and he couldn’t pitch for another team. He was 
pitching for Warsaw at the game in Charlottesville on the day 
of the wreck. 
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D SU’JJfXv/l was a pitcher from 

Richmond. When Dewey Wilkins was 
going to pitch, they should have had 
ladies’ night because all the ladies in 
Richmond County were going to be 
there. They just loved him to death. He 
was a real personable type of fellow. 
Everybody just liked him. 
Tappahannock had a hired player 
named Red Driscoll who was also from 
Richmond. Prior to a game in Warsaw, 
Red Driscoll talked to Dewey Wilkins 
and said, “Let’s have a little fun Satur¬ 
day night. What we'll do is when you 
throw a ball, throw it close to me and I’ll 
fall down. Then throw another one right 
at me, and I’m going to fall down again 
and then pick up the bat and come out 
to the mound like I’m going to beat you 
up.” Well, they were going to pull that 
little trick. Dewey was pitching and the 
place was packed. Dewey threw a ball 
and Red fell down. He threw the next 
ball at Red, and Red picked up his bat 
and started walking toward the mound. 
In no time, about two or three hundred 
people were right out there. They 
weren’t going to let him touch Dewey 
Wilkins. Poor Red. I saw him not long 
ago, and he said he’d never forget that 
night as long as he lived. He said he 
didn’t have any idea people thought that 
much of Dewey Wilkins. 

—Od.'B. Seward 



(Dewey WidQns 


One of my best friends is Ronnie Wilkins, Dewey's son. We golf together in Richmond. I kid 
Ronnie about this story. One time Ronnie was down here. He was about six years old, and 
I was 12 or 13. Dewey went out to pitch and told Ronnie to sit on the bench and stay still. 
Ronnie got fidgety and fell off the bench. When he did, he hit his head on the corner of the 
dugout and cut his eye open. He had to go to Dr. Sisson's office and get about six stitches. 
When he and his mother, Helen, got back the game was in the seventh inning. When he 
walked into the dugout with a patch over his eye, Dewey gave him a spanking for falling off 
the bench. That left a lasting impression on me. Dewey Wilkins was a tough guy. 

—CfmcH^Sfvrimr 


v-v-fH X'ltX&XA', a left-handed pitcher, earned a reputation as a dominating pitcher during 

his days on the mound for Warsaw. He was described as “a mean rascal...who knew the 
game inside out.” 
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Qto'xfe Qama. was a great baseball player with 

the Yankee organization who had asthma real bad 
and eventually had to quit playing professional base¬ 
ball. When Warsaw hired him, he stayed here all 
summer and lived in my grandmother’s house. He 
really knew the game of baseball. He was the man¬ 
ager and second baseman. He hired a lot of other 
players, a list so long over a five year period that by 
that time only a few local ones were still playing. 
Bob Sanders was still playing some and Ned 
Woolsey, Buddy Delano, and I played. Everybody 
else was gone. We made them pay us; they paid 
everybody else. But we didn’t get much. By the 
time Gasser was the manager, it wasn’t a local team 
any more. Everybody else was hired, but people 
were still interested in the team because they were 
interested in winning. -‘Billy 'Wattgr 


Qeorye (josser 
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One time we decided we needed a short¬ 
stop. Sam Vanlandingham and Howard 
Scott were sent down to North Carolina on 
a scouting mission. They were supposed 
to look around to see if they could find 
someone good enough to play with us. 
They got down there and watched this 
shortstop take infield practice. They 
thought he looked pretty good because he 
was really quick and could move around. 

It started raining before the game so they 
never saw him actually play. They signed 
him up and came back home. When they 
got back, my daddy and Rudy Lowery 
asked them, “Are you sure you got a good 
player?” 

“Oh man, he’s something,” they said. “You 
ought to see him. He can control that in¬ 
field and he can throw." 

“But can he hit the ball?” they asked Sam 
and Howard. 

They said, “Well, now, we hate to tell you 
but we didn’t see him bat. But you don’t 



f^4*&C" * * 

have to worry about that. He had a banjo 
case and that’s where he kept his bat. He 
was walking around with a handle and ev¬ 
erything on it, a regular case. Anybody who 
carries his bat in a case has got to be able 
to hit the ball.” 

Well, that boy came up here, and he could 
play shortstop, but he couldn’t hit a house 
if it was sitting 
right on the 
plate. My daddy 
and Rudy said, 

“The next time 
you go scouting, 
don’t hire some¬ 
body that’s got a 
bat in a case.” 

That’s the way 
he hit, like he 
was batting with 
a banjo. 

--‘Bitty'Watty 


Illustration: 
J.% gutter 
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“One day down at Ottoman, that 
Welford Courtney hit a ball. There 
was an old horse standing out in the 
field. He hit the horse in the stom¬ 
ach, but he would have had a home 
run if the horse hadn't been there. 
Welford was some kind of upset.” 

-George Brown 


“I played in the Chesapeake League for 
Warsaw and then for Heathsville. I played 
for almost three years with Warsaw and 
broke my leg playing. That wound me up 
for a good while. I’ll tell you how it hap¬ 
pened. I slid into second base and caused 
the accident myself. I tripped and went over 
the bag, and my leg snapped. I don’t know 
how many heard it in the grandstands when 
it snapped. T. D. Marks and Mr. Conley hap¬ 
pened to be there and carried me to Medi¬ 
cal College. That was the first time I broke 
it. I had to come home and recuperate for 
the rest of that season, and there was no 
more baseball for two years. Then I started 
to play for Heathsville. Chester Haislip was 
their manager, and he came to ask me if I 
wanted to pitch and play second base for 
them. That is when I broke the same leg 
the second time. I was playing third base 
that particular day. A professional football 
player slid into me at third base and broke 
the leg just like that. They called Dr. Tingle 
from Lively, and he came up and straight¬ 
ened it a little, enough to make me a little 
more comfortable. Hobson Jones and Pete 
Bromley carried me to the hospital. They 
said, ‘We are going to get you there fast.’ 
Going over that bridge to Tappahannock I 
thought they were going to kill me. That 
last break was the worst one. I will never 
forget I sat on the porch all the summer down 
at Mama’s house. That is when my career 
ended.” -Hugh Hynson 


“One of my best games was 
against a Maryland team. I really 
enjoyed it even though I was a 
loser. I guess after I finish, you’ll 
say you don’t see how I enjoyed it 
so well. I was catcher and lead off 
batter. I always have been able to 
get a hit, to get on the base. But 
that was one day I couldn’t get on 
base. Every time I went to bat, 
the pitcher they had struck me out. 
How they scored their run was one 
of their men got to third base. He 
undertook to steal home, and the 
third baseman and I had him be¬ 
tween each other, throwing the ball 
back and forth. He beat one of us 
to the throw and made it in. The 
third baseman threw the ball a little 
high and I went up after the ball. 
When I came down, he was under 
me on the base for the one run, and 
that was the game.” 

-Elmer Jackson 


“When I was living in Washington, our team 
played Oxen Hill Fire Department. They had 
a good team and the game was nip and tuck 
in the ninth inning. I was playing the out¬ 
field. A boy hit the ball right out in center 
field so far that I could tell it was going over 
a nearby house. People were sitting on the 
porch watching the game. I ran through the 
porch, and I heard the ball hit the roof. When 
it popped back to the ground, I picked it up 
and threw it to first base. F. C. Packett was 
playing first. He whirled the ball home. C. 
L. France was catching. The sun got be¬ 
tween him and the ball, and it hit him right in 
the eye, that ball did. A run was scored and 
they beat us 9-8. C. L. lost his sight from 
that ball. You never forget those things.” 

--Jim Heflin 











Taken at Warsaw High School over 50 years ago--Kneeling: Robert Delano, Tommy 
Landman, T.C. Sanders, Clarence Northern, Norris Sanders. Standing: Edward Hynson, 
Gatewood Sanders, Lewis Delano, Hugh Hynson, Jimmy Bowen. 


“Mr. Harmon Bell used to sit down the third 
base line with a whole pack of men. They 
got to betting a nickel, dime, or quarter on 
nearly every pitch. Nobody won or lost 
much. One night Mr. Bell was sitting there 
and Bob Sanders, who was a great player 
and a fine man, got up to bat. He hadn’t hit 
the ball out of the park in two or three years, 
though he had a very good batting average. 
Mr. Bell said to the man sitting next to him, 
‘I’ll bet you $10 that Bob hits the ball over 
the fence this time at bat.’ Well, everybody 
jumped at that. When Bob swung, he hit it 
out of the park. So the next time around 
when Bob got up to bat again, everybody 
said, ‘Come on Harmon, give us a chance 
to get our money back!’ He said, ‘Okay, I’ll 
bet you again.’ I’ll swear, Bob hit another 
over the fence. Bob always said the only 
two balls in his life he ever knocked out of 
the park were two consecutive at bats, and 
Harmon Bell had bets on both of them.” 

--Billy Walker 


“My first year in high school Lowery Sand¬ 
ers wanted me to play because I could hit. 
Eugene France was catching and he was 
as good as a professional so I didn’t get to 
catch. Lowery put me in the outfield. He 
would keep me after school teaching me 
how to play the outfield and how to catch fly 
balls. Our first game was against Cople. 
Lowery said, ‘I’m going to put you in right 
field and I want you to catch those balls.’ 
Ned Woolsey was playing center field. He 
was a senior, and I was just starting. The 
first man up to bat hit a ball that looked like 
it went a mile in the air. Ned said, ‘Go up a 
little bit George, go on up, go on up.’ It was 
so high, Ned was able to place me under 
the ball. I caught it and felt real good! When 
we came in and it was my turn to bat, I hit 
one over second base like a bullet. I got on 
base and was so happy. I thought, ‘Man, 
I’ve got it made now.’ The first thing I knew, 
the first baseman had the ball and was tag¬ 
ging me out. I was off the bag." 

-George Brown 








“I remember one night something happened that really changed my attitude. I was 18 years 
old and was playing first base. I was younger and was playing with people that were older and 
stronger than I was. I was under right much strain and pressure to stay out there, to keep from 
being put on the bench. We had two outs and I was batting and struck out. When I started 
back to the dugout, there was a water bucket with a dipper in it sitting there by the step. Being 
a little smart aleck, I decided I was going to let everybody see how smart I was. I hauled off 
and gave that water bucket some kind of kick. I think it rolled half way to first base. Water 
went everywhere. I grabbed my first baseman’s mitt and started on out to throw the ball 
around the infield. I thought I had gotten away with being real cute. About that time, some¬ 
thing hit me right behind my neck and right in the seat of my pants. 'Pop! Pop!' it went like that 
and picked me all the way off the ground so that my toes were just touching. It was my father 
who had come out of the stands. There were about 1000 people there. He said, ‘We are going 
to fill that water bucket up.’ He hollered to the umpire to hold up the game. He walked me all 
the way in front of the grandstands with my feet just barely touching. I felt like there were a 
million people there. He made me stand there and cut the water spigot on and fill the bucket 
up. He never turned me loose until he got me back to first base. When he finally let me down 
and my feet were touching and my heels were down real good, he said, ‘Now go ahead and 
play.’ I’ll tell you what, I’ve coached baseball in high school for twenty some years, and we 
didn’t even have a water bucket. I’d never have another bucket around my team. He broke 
me. From that time on, I didn’t kick any more water buckets.” 


-Billy Walker 












‘The House of David was a traveling 
outfit of former professional 
ballplayers. They all had beards, 
and they brought their own lighting 
system. This was before we lit our 
field. You can imagine how much 
light they brought with them. You 
couldn’t see a lightning bug, much 
less a baseball. People came from 
everywhere to see the Warsaw team 
play them. The only trouble was the 
House of David would beat your 
brains out. They’d get so far ahead 
of you that they would start horsing 
around. I remember one night, they 
had a man on first and a man on 
third. The batter hit a ball, and I think 
it went to Lowery Sanders who was 
playing third. Instead of running like 
they should, the guy on third went 
straight across the pitcher’s mound 
to first, the guy on first went across 
the pitcher’s mound to third, and the 
guy who hit the ball ran across the 
mound to second. They all passed 
each other right on the mound. Of 
course, it was a sacrifice. All three 
of them were called out, but it made 
a good show. 

--Billy Walker 


“We were playing Dr. Pepper, a team in Richmond. I was batting in second place, Jimmy 
Lowery was batting in third, and Herbert Fones was batting in the cleanup spot. Herbert was 
a hitting horse, no question about it. Herbert told Jimmy, ‘If you get a hit and get on base, I’ll 
knock you in.’ Jimmy turned around to me and said, ‘Welford, you get a hit and I’ll knock you 
in.’ I got a hit and Jimmy knocked me in. Herbert Fones came up to bat and knocked a home 
run. We won the ball game and come on to Warsaw.” 

-Welford Courtney 


“For local talent, one of the best athletes in 
this county was Ned Woolsey. He was one 
of the most natural that I've ever seen for a 
young man. He went to William and Mary 
and made the swim team and the varsity 
baseball teem. When he was playing at 
Warsaw, they had an old fence up with ad¬ 
vertising signs on it just like they do at the 
littlw league park today. I've seen Ned 
Woolsey stand at home plate and throw 
baseballs over the signs. That is the kind 
of arm he had when he was in his teens." 

-Clarence Sanders 


“T.D. Marks was the catcher and he was a 
good ball player. He worked a lot with young 
people trying to teach them the basics." 

_ -Buddy Delano 


"Willis Gallagher was a good 
pitcher. They used to call him 'Old 
Willie the Hook.' He had a good 
pitch that baseball players called 
the hook. It curved in and dropped 
at the same time." 

-Buddy Delana 
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WARSAW DEFEATS COPLE 


James Lowery Stars For Warsaw by 
Striking Out 18 Men And Knocking | 
in Two Runs. 

The Cople and Warsaw baseball I 
teams met for the first game at War- 
raw on March 19. There was very lit¬ 
tle hitting done on either side because 
both of the pitchers were good. Dam- 
cron did the hurling for Cople. He I 
pitched a very good game, striking out 
five W. H. S. players. Cople scored 
their oidy run in the enghth inningl 
when Stephen. 1 ; led off with a two-bag-1 
er. Tayloe followed with a single and 
Stephens went to third, then home on 
a pass ball by the catcher. James 
Lowery, pitcher for W. II. S., retired 
I the next three by striking them out. 
Jim Lowery knocked in the two runs j 
that Warsaw got. First inning Settle 
led off with a double and Sanders I 
grounded out, putting Settle on third, 
then Jones hit a roller to the pitcher, 
and Settle got put out coming home. 
Jones went to second and Lowery 
sent the ball whistling through the 
air for a double and scored Jones. 
Balderson grounded out, which retired 
the side. Warsaw scored one more 
run in the ighth when Settle led off 
and grounded out, then Sanders hit 
| a roller to shortstop who fumbled it; 

| this put Sanders on first. James Low- 
| ery became our hero again when he 
| sent the old ball whistling through the 
air for another two-bagger. Sanders 1 
scored. Lowery went to second. Bal- 
| derson’s single put Lowery on third,, 
I then Elmore grounded out which re- 
| tired the side. 

This is the third game that the W. 

III. S .boys have won this season. We 
I hope to make as good a record this 
I year as we did last year. Don’t let’s 
|lose a game boys! 

Norman Settle. 


WARSAW HIGH SCHOOL 


AB R 
4 0 


Settle, S. S., 

I Sanders, S. B., ^ A ^ 

I Jones, C F., 4 1 C 

1 J. Lowery, P., 4 0 2 

1 Balderson, 3 B., 4 0 2 

Elmore, R. F., 4 0] 

Ycatman, C., 2 0 ( 

W. Lowery, 1 B., 2 0 ( 

Wellford, F. F., 2 0 ( 

Pnckctt, L. F., 1 0 ( 

I Total 31 2 ( 

COPLE HIGH SCHOOL 
»_ . __ ' AB R II 

M. Damcron, 2 IL, 4 0 ( 

II. Tayloe, C. F., 4 0 ( 

Dctrick, S. S., 

Stephens, C., 

W. Tayloe, R. F., 

Massey, L. F., 

At will, 1 B.j 
Fones, 3 13., 

I Coates, 

Total 


28 1 


Two base hits, Sottlo lj J. Lowevv 
| 2; Stephens 1, 

Struckout by J. Lowery 18: bv 
Damcron 6. 


"If you ever want a picture of somebody you 
thought looked like a baseball player, Jimmy 
Lowery looked like what every kid wanted a 
ball player to look like." 

--Marshall Coggin 


W. H. S. BASEBAL TEAM 


Left to right—top row: Leon Elmore, James Packett, Alton Pierson I 
I Gerald Landman. Bottom row; Mr. Gill (coach), Hill Wellford, Janies Low-[ 
ery, Norman Settle, Wallace Jones, Lowery Sanders, Mr. Hodges, (Prin.) and | 
Garnett Settle (mascot). 















“On the Fourth of July, we played a doubleheader at Sandy Point. 
George Brown was there, but he wasn’t going to get the catcher’s job 
because that is where Wayland Delano played and he was the man¬ 
ager. So George and I sat together on the bench. It was blistering 
heat...the sand and bugs and those hot uniforms... 

About every ten minutes, George and I would get up and he would warm me up. That big 
fellow was just dying to get in. The next game came up. We had a left-hander in there, and 
he did real good but went a little wild after a while. The boy had pitched himself to death. He 
walked two men and then walked a third one. So he threw off his glove and walked off the 
mound. The manager looked at me and said, ‘Coggin, go out there.’ Out I went...bases 
loaded. I think it was about one run between us. I was scared to death. I struck out one man. 
I threw with everything I had because I figured you had to strike out everybody or you were no 
good. This fellow got up to bat, and I hit him right between the eyes. I didn’t mean to, but I 
just lost it. He collapsed, and I thought I had killed him. So I walked over and all of Sandy 
Point was mad at me because I had knocked this guy out. Their manager came out there 
yelling, ‘Wild pitching!’ He said he wanted to finish the game but didn’t have enough men. 
Wayland, our manager, looked up and said, ‘You need a man? Will you take one of ours?’ 
Their manager nodded. So Wayland smiled and said, ‘George, go in with them.’ He told him 
to go in with the other team. I’m the pitcher and he had been warming me up for a game and 
three quarters. And this is absolutely no story! He knew every little thing I could pitch. When 
I was desperate, I would throw my roundhouse curve. George was just waiting for it. But 
anyhow, I threw one pitch...and I’m 73...and if I live another 73 years, I’ll still remember the 
sound of a baseball going out in deep center field cutting the tops of pine trees. One pitch...and 
I made a hero out of George. I didn’t do much for myself, but my career was crowned by that. 
George did not sit the bench after that. The team demanded that he play. I sat down on the 
mound and watched the team get their stuff together. I think they left me, and I had to bum 
a ride home. George would have carried me home on his shoulders.” 

-Marshall Coggin 


“When I was in school, I was catching one 
day and my brother was pitching. We went 
down to play at Sharps. My brother was 
throwing balls so hard they were stagger¬ 
ing me, knocking me back. Afterthegame 
was over, Mrs. Doris Maith’s parents came 
around and gave me some money because 
I had done such a good job. I don’t re¬ 
member if it was 25 or 30 cents, but I was 
proud of it. I’ll never forget that game. I 
was just a little boy, and my brother was 
knocking me all over the place. But I was 
sticking with him. I didn’t give up.” 


“During a game Warsaw played 
against Ottoman, I was the batter up. 
I hit a ball over the center fielder’s 
head into a bean field. I circled the 
bases, and I thought I had touched 
all the bases. I came on around 
home and sat down in the dugout. 
Some of the players told the umpire I 
hadn’t touched second base. I got 
up and ran around the bases again 
and touched every base. Then I went 
in the dugout, and I scored that run. 
They didn’t find the ball. I had to run 
the bases twice to get that run. To¬ 
day, I couldn’t do that because the 
rules are different. 

-Hugh Hynson 


-Elmer Jackson 












“I will tell you about the greatest baseball game I ever saw. It was in the year of 
1931. The manager of the team was Tayloe Murphy whose son is now in the 
House of Delegates. I was bat boy. Our baseball team consisted of all local 
players except an ace pitcherthat was hired. Bob Sutton played first base, Norman 
Settle was on second, Wallace Jones was shortstop, Rooney Sanders was third 
base, and T. D. Marks caught. Left fielder was James Lowery, center fielder was 
Bill Walker, and right fielder was Juddy Sanders. We were playing a game with 
Hague. The Newton boys, Blake and Edward, were the managers of the Hague 
ball team. It was a real tight ball game. In the fourth inning, Hague scored a run. 
That day when Juddy Sanders came up to bat the first time, he struck out on three 
pitches. The second time he came up to bat, he struck out on three pitches. The 
third time, he struck out again. In the ninth inning, the score was still one to 
nothing. Our first two batters came up and got out. Then Juddy came up. So Mr. 
Murphy told me, ‘Well, you might as well go on and rack up the bats.’ Then the 
pitcher threw Juddy one pitch, and Juddy hit the ball as far out of sight as you could 
see. They never have found the ball, to my knowledge. Warsaw tied the game. 
The game went into the tenth inning, and we scored a run to win the game. We 
were just about ready to give up when Juddy hit that ball as far as it could go. He 
was having a struggle that day with that particular pitcher, but they thought so 
much of him that they wouldn’t put in a pinch hitter for him. Nobody thought he 
was going to do it...but he did. 

--Garnett Settle 


“Who was the best? Juddy. Juddy was the best baseball player I 
ever knowed around here, anywhere. When you put Juddy out 
there, he outclassed them all. First base was his spot, but he 
could pitch, I don’t care where you put him...He’d hit it jam out to 
where you’d never catch it. Hope God me kill me, when we’d go in 
the fields to work, I don’t care what we did, when we come back 
and have a little dinner, he'd get that ball out. He kept the gloves 
for Warsaw main team, bats and masks and all that stuff. When 
12:00 would come after we’d had dinner, we’d pick out any bat you 
want and glove or anything. We’d get right out from under the table 
and go to the ball diamond. I swear it wouldn’t be long before 
there’d be a plenty of them there to play. There were a lot of people 
down this neck that time.” 

--Berry Sanders 


“I heard that they had a ball diamond in Bernard Davis’s field near Southern States. Home 
plate was up there next to the milk barn. They say Juddy Sanders could stand by the milk 
barn and hit it in the top of a big, old oak tree that was out beside the road.” 

-Kermit Sanders 


“There were a lot of those Sanders that were real good players. Juddy Sanders was an 
excellent player. He was a first baseman on the summer semipro team." 

-Garrison Sanders 










In 1945 at Camp Atterbury, Indiana, Ckaclotte LovO< 
Bconner is in a familiar spot — bekind. kome plate. 


“Charlotte Bronner and Mildred Packett could have made the boys' base¬ 
ball team I was coaching in high school. Mildred was the pitcher and 
Charlotte was the catcher, and they were both good hitters. Charlotte 
used to catch just like the men did. She was right up there and caught the 
ball right off the bat. They were just good athletes and could have made 
my high school ball club." 

-Lowery Sanders 


“Years ago, we played a Fredericksburg team. They were good, and the game went right down 
to the wire. Robert Boyle hit a ball, and as soon as the bat hit the ball you could tell it was 
going to be a home run. Everybody was jumping up and down. That was going to be the run 
that would put us back in the game. Before that ball ever came down, the lights went out. 
Somebody had hit the switch and cut the lights out before the ball ever came down. They 
didn’t allow the run and we couldn’t play any more that night. The next day, an article in the 
paper said Fredericksburg beat Warsaw. We always said, ‘Fredericksburg, awful people, cut 
the lights out before the game was over.’ Now, that was a good rivalry.” 

-Billy Walker 






Warsaw oemipro Team-Row 1: Ned woolsey, Lowery Sanders, 
Bob Sanders, Bill Walker, Henry Seward, Bucky Jacobs. Row 2: 
Broun Dameron, Ed Weston, Frank Yeatman, unknown, George 
Sckools, Stanley Motkerskead. Georae Brown. W. C. Packett. 


“One night in October, we were playing this group of big league players who had gotten 
together and called themselves ‘All Stars.’ They traveled around and played semipro teams 
for a cut of the gate. Dewey Wilkins was pitching for Warsaw. He would throw it by them and 
was striking out one or two every inning. I mean, they were swinging from their heels, trying 
to put on a good show. When they did hit one it was just like something shot out of a cannon. 
I was playing in the outfield, and Throckmorton from Richmond was playing center field. 
These guys were hitting the balls like rockets. They hit them so hard we didn’t have a chance 
to run. We just turned around and watched them go over. They had hit about seven home 
runs up to this point in the game. About that time, some big bird hit one, I mean it was a shot. 
It only went about eight feet high. It went right between Throckmorton and me. Both of us 
started to try to catch it, running wide open. But it went between us, still holding its height. It 
hit the fence and bounced right back between us toward the infield. I can remember this as 
well as if it had been last night. Throckmorton looked at me and said, ‘I tell you one thing. I’m 
getting scared to death!’ Here he was in the outfield, about 400 feet away, scared to death. 
How about the poor boys in the infield? Almost every run they scored was a home run. 
Dewey struck out I don’t know how many, but he couldn’t stop 'em from knocking it out of the 
park when they hit it.” 

-Billy Walker 










Stanley Mothershead pitches in a 1939 Chesa¬ 
peake League game as his father, Lloyd, calls 
balls and strikes from behind the pitcher's 
mound. When asked how it felt to have his fa¬ 
ther as an umpire, Stanley replied, "Oh, I had 
to look around at him once in a while to see 
what the trouble was, but he was as fair as he 
could be." 


“Willis Gallagher was pitching at Heathsville. His 
fingers...he was the only man I know who could 
overlap his fingers around the ball. How anybody 
hit him I don’t know. He was a perfectionist. That 
day at Heathsville I had to go in as his relief pitcher. 
Jack Sanders came in from the outfield and said, 
‘You take your time and let them hit.’ I started 
pitching and loaded the bases, scared to death. 
We called time and Jack came in and had a little 
chat, patted me on the back, rubbed off the ball, 
and said, ‘Coggin, you are all right now. Just pitch 
what you can pitch over the plate. Don’t worry 
about us. I’m backing you up all the way out there.’ 
The next pitch I threw...there is one more sound in 
my baseball career I will always remember, out in 
deep center field was a tin roof agriculture build¬ 
ing. I will always remember the sound of the ball 
when it hit the top of that tin roof. The guy trotted 
all around the bases. Jack came to me and said, 
‘Coggin, I can’t get them off the roof.’" 

--Marshall Coggin 


“We were playing at Bowling Green one 
evening, and Everett Delano had been pitch¬ 
ing for about five innings. They couldn’t get 
a hit off of him to save their lives. I was 
playing right field, and Marshall Coggin was 
playing center field. They started getting 
hits and were hitting it over the fence. I told 
Marshall, ‘Now you stay here. I’m going to 
get over the fence and get in the wheat field.’ 
A man had just cut the wheat and shocked 
it. They started hitting the balls out there 
and I was catching them. The man that 
owned the field came out hollering, ‘Get that 
man out of that field. He’s going to knock 
down every shock of fodder I’ve got.’ We 
used to have good old times.” 

-Welford Courtney 


“George Gasser was the first hired man¬ 
ager we had, and one day we were 
playing a game over in Maryland. He 
was playing second base and I was 
playing first. Some guy was umpiring 
bases there, and they probably picked 
him out of the stands. There were two 
or three ‘Bang! Bang!' plays at first, I 
mean really close. I could feel the 
runner’s foot hit the bag and the ball hit 
my glove, ‘bang! bang!’ The umpire 
called them safe. George Gasser 
came over from second base and 
asked me if I had the man out. I wasn’t 
going to tell him no so I said, ‘Yes sir, I 
had him out alright.’ Of course, this 
was hanging the poor umpire out to dry. 
So about the third time it happened, 
and that time I really think the man was 
out, the umpire called him safe. Gas¬ 
ser came over there, looked at the 
umpire, and said, ‘I’ve had enough of 
this. If this happens one more time, 
you’re going to be wearing one of these.’ 
I didn’t know Gasser had false teeth, 
but he pulled them out and put them 
right in the umpire’s face. I didn’t have 
any trouble from then on because most 
of them were called out after that.” 

-Billy Walker 






I've always been fascinated with Bob Sand¬ 
ers at first base. He was such a delight to 
watch. There were a lot of good players, 
but he was an outstanding fielder. I wouldn't 
be surprised if he doesn't remain the best 
start I've seen on that diamond playing first 
base." 

-Clarence Sanders 


"In the forties I had a ladies' team that' 
played for a couple of years. My sister 
Dorothy and Frank Brown's sister, Irma, 
played on the team. Some of the girls 
could really handle a fast ball. They 
played with a regular hard ball, just like 
the men. They took it straight out for 
fun all the way through." 

-Elmer Jackson 


“I was playing ball at 15 years old with the Chesapeake League. The first game that I 
ever played, the coach from Farnham’s team came down to my house and said, ‘Stanley, 
we want you at Farnham at 3:00.’ After he left, I told my father what he wanted. He 
said, ‘Well, I tell you what you do. You pick that pickup truck load of tomatoes. It 
carries 65 baskets. You pick that, toad the truck, carry them to the canning factory, and 
then you can go on and play ball.’ So I picked 65 baskets of tomatoes. When I 
finished, my mother had lunch on the table. I wanted to play ball so bad, I just picked 
something up as I went by. I didn’t sit down to eat. I carried the tomatoes to the factory 
and unloaded them. Then I went on to the ballpark which was at Farnham High School. 
When I got there, we didn’t have but eight players. That was all that showed up. We 
were playing against Kilmarnock. I was pitching, and in the ninth inning the game was 
tied up 8 to 8. I pitched right on up to the 16th inning. In the bottom of the 16th inning, 
we got a run. This was the first game of ball I had ever pitched in my life. When I got 
home, I fell right out on the porch dead. That’s where I stayed until 12:00 that night. If 
you pick 65 baskets of tomatoes, carry them to the factory and then play 16 innings of 
ball with only two fielders, that’s a hard day’s work, isn’t it?" 

-Stanley Mothershead 




“We used to have donkey ball. This traveling outfit 
would come in here and bring a whole string of little 
burrows. We would play a game with everybody on a 
donkey. All of the defensive players were on don¬ 
keys and a donkey stood by the plate. When you hit 
the ball, you jumped on the donkey and rode to base. 
There were always a couple of really wild donkeys. 
They used to put Herbert Scott on the meanest one 
they could find. He might have trouble with it for a 
little while. But Herbert had real tong legs, and he’d 
choke that old donkey so hard that finally it would 
get up and go around the bases with him.” 

-Billy Walker 




Up 


’ 


“One time Lawrence Delano was 
coaching third base and I was 
on second. The score was tied 
in the top of the ninth inning. 
Someone hit an infield pop-up to 
the guy on third base in fair terri¬ 
tory. Since there were two outs, 
I ran as hard as I could. When I 
ran by the guy playing third, I 
called, ‘Hey!’ He looked at me 
and missed the ball. It bounced, 
and the batter got to first and was 
safe. We beat them all because 
of that error. That fellow on third 
cussed and cussed. He cussed 
by the hour.” 

-Buddy Delano 









Kill (he Ump! 

^ /R. *^ieUct and THunflAtf ‘Paciett 


"flfi-i-i-ke Ihree! You're ouU"~. 

A call like that can be an unpopular one 
with at least half of the people at a ball 
game. Umpiring is a thankless job because 
an umpire never pleases everyone. A call 
can often times lead to heated arguments 
and maybe even a fight or two, but the 
umpire has the final say. 

Umpiring is not an easy job and it's not very 
rewarding. A good umpire earns his repu¬ 
tation for being fair, making consistent calls 
for both sides. In early days of baseball, 
the umpire stood behind the pitcher's 
mound and later moved behind the catcher 
where he had a better view. 

Cephas Carter questioned the umpire's 
ability to make a fair call from that position: 
“He was way back out there behind the 
pitcher. How could he see what was going 
on behind the plate? That ball was coming 
down there 90 to 100 miles an hour. How 
could he see what that ball was doing at 
the plate?” 

"When the umpire used to stand behind the 
pitcher," said Berry Gray, "a catcher had a 
chance to cheat a lot of times. If the pitcher 
was throwing and the ball was just a little 
off, the catcher could move his mitt just a 
little when he caught the ball. The umpire 
would see where the ball landed and he'd 
call a strike." 

Even after the umpire was behind home 
plate, Elmer Jackson recalls, "One or two 
of our pitchers threw extremely hard balls. 
They were fast. We had one umpire, at 
that time they were behind the plate, who 
was scared of the pitcher's fast ball. He'd 
try to call what it was and get out of the 
way at the same time. That caused a lot of 
disturbance with the other team because 


they claimed he couldn't see to make a call 
and jump out of the way at the same time." 

Often times, the umpires were selected 
from the stands which might cause some 
problems with the crowd. Picking randomly 
from the crowd might not produce the most 
qualified umpire. Worse yet, it might pro¬ 
duce one that shows favoritism. Accord¬ 
ing to Frank Brown, "The umpire was sup¬ 
posed to have been somebody neutral, but 
when you went in to the audience to pick 
one, (Ha! Ha!), it was kind of hard to find a 
fair person. Some of the mistakes they 
made were honest; some were intentional, 
but they never got too far out of line." 

"You hAd A pROblEM EVERY SO ofTEN 
wiTh tIhe crowcI, bui iT wasn't ANy^ 
ThiNq too bAd. TltERE are some hARd 
loSERS EVERywbERE." 

// FranIc Brown 


During the semipro years, Randolph Settle 
was a favorite umpire of fans and team 
members alike. Semipro player Hoomes 
Beale confirmed this: "Randolph Settle, 
from Warsaw, took complete charge of the 
game behind home plate. Ted Kinsbury 
from Oldhams took care of the decisions 
on the bases. Arguments did not occur! 
Randolph Settle, with his demeanor and air 
of authority, could have umpired in the major 
leagues. Ted Kinsbury (later a Virginia Cir¬ 
cuit Court Judge in Franklin, Virginia) was 
positive in his judgments and rendered 
them without the slightest reservation. Both 
of these umpires were not only respected 
by us, but they were equally respected by 
our opponents. If Randolph called a pitch 
a strike, nobody looked back in question— 
it was a strike, so get ready for the next 
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pitch. Former opponents told me later that 
it was always fun to play in Warsaw be¬ 
cause the games were decided by which 
team played the best—not because of bad 
calls by umpires." 

Being a fair umpire did not equate to being 
a pushover, however. When he felt it was 
necessary, Randolph Settle would throw a 
spectator out of a game. Clarence Sand¬ 
ers related a story about a time when Mr. 
Settle was pushed to the limit: "He was 
the first umpire I ever saw that threw a spec¬ 
tator out of the game. Whoever this heck¬ 
ler was, he did not appreciate the way Mr. 
Settle was calling the balls and strikes, and 
was on the noisy side. All of a sudden, the 
umpire just turned around and gave him 
the heave ho and told him to leave the park, 
which he did." 

Getting thrown out of a game was not a 
common occurrence, but it happened when 
spectators were unruly or caused distur¬ 
bances. “If we got in too big of an argu¬ 
ment, we got kicked out," said William 
Franklin. "We couldn't play anymore, so 
we had to try to hold our tempers back." 

M. B. Seward remembers being "ushered 
out" of a game at Gloucester Point one 
Saturday afternoon: "When we played over 
at Gloucester Point, there's a place called 
Guinea. Those Guinea men would sort of 
like to fight for whatever reason, even to 
say good morning. Every now and then, 
they would get pretty mean. When we went 
over there, we pretty much knew what was 
going to happen. I don't remember what 
the fight was about that day, but several 
people got their ribs broken." 

In a game against Sandy Point, Elmer 
Jackson's team got in a tussle over some 
of the umpire's calls. He recalls, “We were 
playing a team from Sandy Point and an 
argument started over balls and strikes. It 
turned out to be a big argument, a big thing. 
I had five brothers there and one was in on 
the argument. One of the fellows from the 
other side ran up behind him and struck 


him. I had been catching and had all this 
rig on. When he struck my brother, I ran 
up behind him and struck him. He ran down 
through the woods and I ran in the other 
direction. I ran in the direction of home. 
When I ran home, that broke the game up 
completely because we didn't have another 
catcher. That was one of the heaviest fights 
I remember. I'll never forget it! The worst 
part of it was our manager decided to go to 
Sandy Point to play a rematch. When we 
went over there, the diamond was packed. 
Everyone of them pointed to me and said, 
'That's the man. That's the one who was 
doing the fighting.' When we went out to 
play, I was at bat facing all those people on 
the other team by myself. That umpire was 
rough. He called strikes balls, trying to pick 
a fuss and make us start something. Of 
course, being over there, we took things 
very easy and kept our mouths shut." 

Games played at Ottoman seemed to be 
the most likely place for tempers to get riled. 
Part of this was perpetuated by the Otto¬ 
man umpire. "Ottoman was always hard 
to beat," said Russell Bronner. " We al¬ 
ways had trouble when we went down 
there." Buddy Delano also recollects hav¬ 
ing some difficulty with the Ottoman team: 
"I tell you what, those Ottoman boys were 
no slouches. They had a nice ball park, 
just as clean and neat. Those fellows re¬ 
ally put some time on that place. The only 
thing about it was they had a fellow umpir¬ 
ing who was a little tiny bit crooked. If the 
ball didn't bounce on the ground and it 
wasn't over your head, it was a strike. When 
the pitcher threw one you had to hit it the 
best you could. He would certainly call you 
out. You might take one or two pitches, but 
you couldn't take many. You stand up there 
with two strikes on you and let him throw 
the ball, and if he got anywhere near the 
plate, you were out if you didn't swing. I 
foul tipped the ball one time. The old um¬ 
pire was standing behind the catcher with 
an old mask on him. The ball went over 
top the catcher's shoulder and hit him in 
the nose and busted his nose. I didn't feel 
real sorry for him." 
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Welford Courtney attested to the umpire's 
crooked ways: “I'll never forget one day 
down at Ottoman I hit a ball. It pop flied 
right overhead. The catcher was running 
all over looking for it. The umpire caught 
him by the arm and said, There it is!'" 

Lawrence Davis, William Franklin, and 
Russell Bronner, members of the 
Haynesville team, shared a story about an 
Ottoman umpire who met his match. 
Haynesville was playing at Ottoman. Mr. 
Cooper, the manager of the Ottoman team, 
had hired an umpire to call the game and 
had eaten lunch with him earlier that day. 
During the game, the umpire would call 
“Strike!" on the Haynesville players and 
then look back at Mr. Cooper and grin. 

When Garnett Thrift got up to bat, he had 
just about enough of this umpire's bad calls. 
Regardless of where the ball crossed the 
plate, when a Haynesville player was 
at bat, the umpire called it a 
strike. After two strikes, the 
pitcher threw a ball so high 
Mr. Thrift could hardly 
even reach it, much 
less consider swing- ^ 
ing at it and the urn- * 
pire called, “Strike 
three!" Garnett Thrift 
grabbed the bat by the big 
end and chased the 
umpire, tapping 
him on the head 
with the small end 
of the bat all the 
way to first base. 

In the back¬ 
ground, Garnett's 
father Jenks 
could be heard 
encouraging 
him on, 

"Get him!" 

Russell 
Bronner 
was coaching 
first base and sepa¬ 
rated the two. 


Occasionally, the players pulled a few stunts 
of their own to teach the umpire a lesson. 
Welford Courtney was catching at Urbanna 
one day: "Talk about a crooked umpire! 
Everett Delano was pitching and he threw 
one right in there and I could hear, 'Ball!' I 
signed for Everett to throw another fast one 
and I heard, 'Ball!' Then I signed for him to 
throw a curve ball. He had a good curve 
ball and that thing cut right across and split 
the plate. The umpire called, 'Ball!' I went 
on out the box and talked to Everett and 
said, 'I want you to throw it just as hard as 
you can throw it.' He said, 'My God, I don't 
want to hurt my arm.' I said, 'I dont care. 
Throw it.' So when he turned the ball 
aloose, I just stepped aside and it hit the 
umpire right in the chest. That thing went 
wham and he fell backwards. He said to 
me, 'Man, what's wrong with you?' I said, 
'Man, I was scared of that ball.' And I guar¬ 
antee that after that, he umpired the best 
ball game you've ever seen." 



: Illustration: Liz 'Bratm 
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When it comes to baseball, Warsaw has never 
settled for anything less than the best. After 
the war, the rivalries became so fierce and 
heated among local ball teams that Warsaw 
decided “a lighted ball park and night base¬ 
ball was the only means of attracting crowds 
sufficient to support a semipro team, the cali¬ 
ber Warsaw demanded for its baseball repu¬ 
tation.” (John Packett, “In the Neck...” Rich¬ 
mond Times Dispatch article) Baseball sup¬ 
porters held a meeting and came up with the 
idea of asking people to sign promissory notes 
for $100. Some 125 people were willing to go 
to the bank and sign the notes, making the 
lighted field a reality. For anyone who was 
present the night the lights went on in War¬ 
saw, it was a memorable experience. 

“I can remember when the light poles, 90 foot 
pine creosote poles, came to Warsaw. The 
poles were so long they couldn’t get them 
around the turn at the bank. They had to go 
through Warsaw and turn onto Hamilton Blvd. 
They put the lights up, and it was one of the 
best lighting systems of its day. Early in the 
spring of '47 or ’48, the word got out that War¬ 
saw was really going to be lit up. They had 










set the night for the lights to be turned on 
the first time. No game was scheduled that 
day. It rained all day long, and I was ner¬ 
vous because I didn’t think it was ever go¬ 
ing to stop. After supper, we waited for it 
to get good and dark. About three or four 
hundred people descended on the ball park 
to see them cut the lights on, but the crowd 
was a little anxious because we had been 
told how dangerous the lights were. You 
had to stand on a platform and wear rub¬ 
ber gloves to cut on the switch. My daddy 
was the self-appointed light man. He put 
all the equipment on and my mother was 
fussing, ‘Don’t you go out there, Bill. You’ll 
get electrocuted.’ We finally waited until 
ten o'clock when the rain had turned to a 
mist. Then he cut ‘em 
on. I can remember it 
just like it was last 
night. It was more light 
than I had ever seen in 
my life. All the Christ¬ 
mases in my life put to¬ 
gether couldn’t equal 
that.” 

—Bitiy 'WaHijer 

“Putting the lights up 
was the biggest thing 
around town. I think 
there was a lot of fear 
about turning the lights 
on because there was 
a big switch you had to 
throw. Everybody was 
afraid they were going to be electrocuted. 
And I’ll be honest with you, I wouldn’t have 
touched that switch. You had to throw the 
switch, pull it down, and throw it back again 
to warm it up. I was there the night they 
cut the lights on. When those lights went 
on it was one beautiful sight. Everybody 
was excited, and it was lit up so well you 
could find a lost coin on that field. There 
wasn’t a dark spot anywhere. Those light 
poles were pretty tall. There was a fellow 
named Harmon Bell who worked for the 
telephone company, and I’ve seen him get 
up on top of those lights and dance on the 
cross wires. He didn’t do it during the game, 


just when he had to change the lights. The 
lights stayed up until Hurricane Hazel came 
through. That was the only hurricane we’ve 
ever had in the Northern Neck that I know 
of where the actual eye moved right over 
us. The storm twisted those lights so badly 
they could never fix them. And of course, 
the baseball fever had dropped about that 
time.” 

~!\L B. Seward 

“My dad was very active in getting the lights 
up because he worked for the electric com¬ 
pany. I remember them putting the lights 
up very well. They drove stakes all over 
the field and a guy got up on a pole and 
shone one light on each one of the stakes. 

People came in 
here who played 
professionally and 
they said they had 
never seen a better 
lit field than that 
one was at that 
time.” 

—Stanley 
fMotfierskead 

“When we put the 
lights up people 
would come from 
far and near. That 
was a great thing. 

I really didn’t like 
playing at night 
time because I 
couldn’t see the ball as well. It takes an 
awfully powerful light to see well and we 
weren’t lit that great. They were good lights 
but not those professionally powered ones 
like they have now. You had to watch for 
shadows from time to time that would throw 
you off balance. When the ball got in the 
air you had to watch it.” 

—Berry (jray 

“It was a lot different playing under the 
lights. When you were playing the field on 
a fly ball, a lot of times you would come in 
too far and the ball would go over your head. 
You had to adjust to it.” 

—'William y random 


"All the 
Christmases 
in my life put 
together 
couldn't equal 
that." 
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Cobham Park Neck: Home of the Yankees 


Back when baseball was king, Cobham 
Park Neck wasn’t to be outdone by the town 
boys. A ball team made of local country 
boys from the families that lived in that area, 
with names such as Brown, Sanders, 
Delano, and Hinson, acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of being die-hard ball players. Lowery 
Sanders referred to the Cobham Park Neck 
team as “rabid baseball players.” At the 
time, there were some people who were 
opposed to Sunday baseball ball, but ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Sanders’ recollections, 
“...they played Sunday ball ever since I re¬ 
member. They made up their own team 
and played every Sunday. When there was 
a baseball game, they were going to be 
there, and if you didn’t play right, they were 
going to tell you." 

The Cobham Park Yankees, as some 
vaguely recall they were named, played in 
a small field in the area now known as 
Kennard. Diamonds were located in the 
vicinity of the homes currently owned by 
Russell Brown and Wainwright Sanders. 
The ballfields were not elaborate setups, 
mainly corn fields where the balls went 
“...bump de bump de bump,” said Kermit 
Sanders. 

Buddy Delano, who was just a little fellow 
when the Cobham Park team was in full 
swing, had this to say: “Back in the 30's 
when I went up to Kennard to play ball, they 
were all great big boys. See here, I was a 
little tiny chap and they weren’t going to let 
a chap play ball when they had all those 
big boys. They were good ball players, old 
man Stephen Sanders’ boys, Rooney and 
Juddy. But a lot of them didn’t get to play 
all the time because they had to work, to 
earn a living. It wasn’t any free rides back 
in those days. It was root hog or die.” The 
line-up for the Cobham Park team included 
names like Ed Hinson, W. R. and George 
Brown, Norris Sanders, Irving Brown, 


Welford Courtney, Avery Fones, and Berry, 
Rooney, and Juddy Sanders, to name a few. 

The Cobham Park Neck team ventured to 
Warsaw to play some games. T. C. Sand¬ 
ers stated, ‘There were three cars-Jeter 
Packett, Billy Delano, and I can’t recall the 
other one. Anything we wanted to do we 
had to walk. We didn’t think anything of it.” 
Berry Sanders also remembers walking to 
Warsaw to play ball. “We walked and took 
the bats and everything else we had with 
us. We loved to play ball. There was noth¬ 
ing else we could do,” he said. 

But walking was only one of the ways Berry 
Sanders remembers getting to a game. 
Sometimes there were creeks and rivers 
to cross: “We’d come home from Sunday 
school and get something to eat. Then we 
went on down to the creek and took our 
clothes off. We turned them in a knot and 
tied them behind our necks. We’d swim 
across the creek, and when we got to the 
other side we’d put our clothes back on and 
head on up the hill. When we got over there, 
we played them boys from across the creek. 
They were the Northern brothers, Julius, 
Alvey, and Berry. We played the whole 
evening and when we headed back home 
we did the same thing, took off our clothes 
and tied them up on our backs. We had 
better not get home with wet clothes ei¬ 
ther. My daddy would know exactly where 
we had been-in the creek. He didn’t want 
us to be in the creek...it was dangerous.” 

Crossing the river was treacherous too as 
far as Berry’s father was concerned, but 
arrangements were made for the Sanders 
boys to travel by boat to Stevensville to play 
ball. “Old man Eubank was a great big man 
from just below Dunnsville,” reminisced 
Berry Sanders. “He weighed about 350 
pounds. There was a fairground over there, 
and old man Eubank came over in his boat 
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and asked Papa if we could come over there 
and play Stevensville at the fair. Papa told 
him, ‘If you get a good boat, why, they can 
go. I won’t let my boys go over there in no 
trashy boat.’ The time come to go over there 
to play that ball, and they come after us. 
They got a boat from Mr. Jim Williams, a 
brand new one, just had made it. They got 
Mr. Andrew Packett to run that boat. He 
was supposed to be one of the most par¬ 
ticular men in Richmond County. Just “fore 
we got over there, there was a vessel, a 
three-masted vessel loaded with lime. Ev¬ 
erybody was looking at the vessel and we 
run right into it. I think it was Juddy and 
Freddy, the force knocked overboard. It 
didn’t knock the vessel nowhere, but the little 
boat we got from Mr. Wiliams was brand 
new. Anyhow, we went to Stevensville and 
beat them so bad, they didn’t even want to 
finish the game. 


"The Sanders clan 
has always been a 
baseball clan from 
the word go!" 

-Billy Walker 

One time Stevensville wanted Juddy to play 
first base for them. He went down to 
Wellford’s Wharf and got into one of 
Garfield’s boats and sculled the boat right 
on across to Ware’s Wharf. They met him 
there and he played for them. You know, 
they wanted to play ball then, didn’t they?” 



Can you believe that there could be a base¬ 
ball game that had both teams made of the 
same family? Well, in 1932 after Cobham 
Park Church burned down, there was ac¬ 
tually a game with all the players from one 
family. The church needed money to re¬ 
build so Stephen Sanders set up games 
between his sons and grandsons. Garri¬ 
son Sanders, one of the grandsons, re¬ 
membered, “Cobham Park Church burned 
down on Christmas Eve, and the members 
did everything they could to raise money 
for lumber and supplies to rebuild the 
church. Finally, they had a baseball game 
between the sons and grandsons of 
Stephen Sanders, my grandfather.” 


The first pitch was thrown out by Stephen 
Sanders. The stands were full of people 
that had walked to see the Sanders’ family 
battle. Ernestine Sanders Robertson was 
present to watch her brothers take on their 
relatives. According to Ernestine, ‘There 
was a lot of yelling for the grandsons!” 

The Sanders teams played two games that 
day which ended with the sons winning one 
and the grandsons winning one, a fair way 
to end the day. ‘The sons won a game 
with a score of 3-2,” said T. C. Sanders. “I 
got to play. A lot of those guys were so old 
and they couldn’t hit the ball too well, but 
they beat us.” 


“Papa had enough players to make the 
team. We had nine to play, one to umpire, 
and one to coach. There were twelve boys 
and three girls. With twelve boys, he had 
some spares. Papa watched,” said Berry 
Sanders, one of the sons who played in 
the legendary game. T. C. Sanders, who 
was 13 at the time and the youngest grand¬ 
son to play, recalls that there were enough 
grandsons to make more than one team. 


The crowd attending the game donated 
money, but no one seems to remember 
exactly how much money was raised. How¬ 
ever, the proceeds, combined with money 
raised from other sources, were substan¬ 
tial enough to rebuild the church. Although 
the church burned on Christmas Eve, the 
members of Cobham Park gathered in their 
new building just months later on Easter 
Sunday, with a great deal to celebrate. 
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TRe Sanders Family Ball Team _ 1932: (Left to rigkt in order of tkeir t>Lrtk) Lawson, Frank, Gray, Hammie, Garfield,, 
Smitk, Stepken Horace Sanders age 83 -fatker, Juddy, Stepken, Freddie, Julian, Berry. Anotker son, Samuel Sanders Haft Was not present. 


From tHe. Crow's Me.st 


^ (ZanaityK 'pccUMen, ‘TC&tdaM Tdtutecwzy, and £uvui 

During several of our interviews, we discovered that a highlight for a Warsaw boy was sitting in the 
crow's nest during a game serving as the "official" ball chaser for the semipro team. Based on our 
conversations with M. B. Seward and Clarence Sanders, the following account is our version of a ball 
boy's night at the game. 


a $ cill liSoy'a pe.K3pe.ctive. 


“Boys, stop that fussing! They need the ball back sometime this inning! There’s 
enough quarters to go around!” 

The mention of money sent us all scrambling to get back to the game before we 
missed another ball. This was how we spent a typical baseball game as a youngster. 

“Here, Mr. Walker! Here’s your ball back!” 

‘Thank you, son!” 

“Can I have a quarter now?” 

Mr. Walker laughed and replied, “After the game, son.” 

“Here comes another one!” I shouted as I chased the baseball down the foul line. 
Running back to the dugout, I gave it to the manager and took off to chase the next ball that 
went out of sight. 

We were like little puppies chasing after balls to get a treat. But instead of a bone, 
after the game was over we got a whole 25 cents. 

“Here you go,” was all I had time to say to Mr. Walker as I proudly handed him the 
ball. You know, it was quite an honor to get the ball boy’s job. I loved running balls for Mr. 
Walker. He was one of the finest men I ever knew in my life. 


“It’s mine! I got it first!” 
“No! It’s mine! You liar!” 
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At the end of the game we would get our reward. We gathered around Mr. Walker 
like a bunch of baby birds with our little beaks wide open. We’d have our hands out, and 
he’d come along and put a quarter in each boy’s hand. If the team had a good night, we 
might get 50 cents. Boy, were we in high heaven! 

“Ok, boys,” said the manager in a deep voice. He handed us the quarters. “Now, 
spend this money well.” 

“I’m rich!” we all shouted, holding the quarters in our grubbly, little hands so tightly 
that a crowbar couldn’t pry them open. 

“What are you going to buy?” we’d ask each other. Just think of what 25 cents 
would do. We could get in the theater for 15 cents and buy a great big bag of popcorn and 
a drink for a nickel each. One night there were three of us together that found five dollars 
while scavenging underneath the stands. I never will forget it. We ate until we were sick, 
and we still couldn’t spend that five dollars. 

Don’t ask me too many details about the games though. I was so busy chasing 
balls, I didn’t see much of the action! 


Mot co_l £cill soy^ we.^e_ 


One day we were over at the ball field late 
in the afternoon. We had put the batter’s 
cage up at home plate. Daddy had a whole 
basket of baseballs. He was throwing to 
me and I was hitting. Billy Northern, Aubrey 
Lee Edwards, and some other little boys 
were out there running them up for me. 
Every now and then I would hit one that 
would go over the fence. Mr. Jimmy Hale 
said, “I’ll walk around and get the ones that 
go over the fence.” He went through the 
gate and we couldn’t see him any more. 
After a while one of the balls I had knocked 
over the fence came back over the left field 
fence. So we knew Jimmy was over there 
and he was throwing them back. About 
that time I hit a ball that went way up in the 
air. Daddy hollered, “Jimmy, here comes 
another one.” Jimmy said, “I’m going to 
catch it.” The ball went down behind the 
fence and we heard this blood-curdling 
scream. Everybody dropped everything 
and went running around there as hard as 
they could. Jimmy was down on his hands 
and knees, perspiring and white as a sheet. 


When he had tried to catch the ball with 
his bare hands it knocked his little finger 
out of place. We carried him down to Dr. 
Sisson. “What in the world have you been 
doing?” Dr. Sisson asked. “Playing ball,” 
Jimmy said. Dr. Sisson said, “You old fool, 
you,” and popped it right back in place. As 
soon as he did it took away all of the pain. 
Dr. Sisson had a splint he was going to put 
on his finger, but Jimmy protested, “You’re 
not going to put that thing on me. If I go 
home and tell Bertha I broke my finger play¬ 
ing ball she’ll kill me.” 

Mr. Jimmy Hale, who ran the ice cream 
concession, was the nicest fellow. He used 
to go out there in the afternoon and open 
up his ice cream box. He'd line all the little 
boys up in center field in a straight line and 
he’d leave me out there to be the starter. 
He’d go back to home plate and lay a double 
stick popscicle on the plate. He’d say, “The 
first one to home plate gets it.” Before it 
was over, he’d make sure they all got one 
anyhow. 

—‘Bifiij ‘WatHgr 
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SodkiMG tHe. MouMD? 


Aubrey Lee Edwards lived right there at the 
ball field and he was over there every minute. 
From the time he was three years old, every 
step I took on that ball field, he would follow 
me step for step. His mother would come 
over there and holler at him two or three 
times to get him to come home to lunch. 
Then she’d have to come over there and drag 
him home. I can see her dragging him now. 
I swear it wouldn’t be ten minutes before he’d 
be back. One day we had a hose laying out 
on the pitcher’s mound, trickling to soak the 
mound. Aubrey Lee and I were up in the 
grandstands sweeping. My dad came over 
there to see what we were doing. Daddy 
was dressed to kill because he 
was going to a funeral. We 
were standing there looking at 
the mound and we heard this 


little voice calling, “Mr. Walker..." Daddy 
turned around and about the time he did, 
Aubrey Lee took the end of that hose and 
went straight down from the top of his head 
to his feet. My daddy said, "Aubrey Lee, 
what in the world did you do that for?" That 
was the only time he went home on his 
own that summer and he ran 

home that day. 
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Warsaw Higk School 
So ft l>all T earn—Four 
Seasons Undefeated 


Louise Jenkins Holloway, Bertie Packett 
Bryant, Frances Hale Gardy, and Lucy Hall 
Crafton all played softball for Warsaw High 
School during a four year period when 
Warsaw didn’t lose a game. When these 
ladies met with us in our school library one 
afternoon to answer our questions, it was 
obvious why they never lost. They were 
still pumped with enthusiasm and a spirit 
of competition that made us shudder to 
think about facing them on a ball field some 
sixty years ago. The reunion appeared to 
be as much fun for them as it was for us. 
One of the ladies, Louise Holloway, came 
all the way from Maryland for the occasion. 
Long after the interview was over and our 
staff had departed, the ladies lingered at 
the building entrance catching up on their 
latest developments and chuckling over the 
memories they had rekindled. 


^ faxUca, tyztne&, S'UfOMt ^fcinni&oic. THattAecv THc'XeMHey, TKu'ifr^ ‘PacAett, 

'KatAeune Pnice. cuut Settle 


Lucy: I lived to play basketball, but when 
we got old enough to play, they cut it out 
for girls. They said it was too strenuous for 
us. 

Frances: So they started softball for us, 
but the first year it wasn’t a scheduled af¬ 
fair. It was just a hit or miss thing. It was 
1931 when it was organized with a sched¬ 
ule playing schools in surrounding coun¬ 
ties. 

Louise: I think they just did it to shut us 
up. There is one thing that these young 
people should know. When this was going 
on it was a time in our history, that awful 
Depression. They were really bad times. 
They couldn’t afford to give us gloves. 

Lucy: Oh, no, no, no! We borrowed them 
from the boys. I don’t know where I got my 
glove from. 

Frances: We didn’t know we were poor. 

Lucy: We did our practicing at recess. We 
had no other practice time because we had 
to go home on the bus. 


Bertie: You see, boys and girls, we were 
all farm girls. All of us. We worked very 
hard on the farm as young girls. We had 
our morning chores, and we had our chores 
in the afternoon. I tell my grandchildren 
this and they just frown. 

Lucy: They tell me, “That’s not so, 
Grandma.” 

Bertie: We had to get up in the morning 
and do our work, eat our breakfast, change 
our clothes, and then go to school. We’d 
come home from school and put on our 
work clothes, go out to the barn, milk the 
cows and feed the chickens, chop the wood 
and bring it in. We were strong. I worked 
out in the field when I was a young girl with 
my father, my brothers and sisters, and 
hired help. I worked just like a man. We 
were strong. 

Lucy: We picked tomatoes and thinned 
corn. 

Frances: I have to admit, I didn’t do this. I 
never did that. But I was a tomboy. See, 
when I finished high school, I was barely 
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16, weighed about 90 pounds, and was 4 
feet 10 inches tall. I went to college and 
you know I had just about as much busi¬ 
ness being there as a billy goat. I was the 
youngest one in my class. 

Louise: We did get uniforms. 

Bertie: Wonder who paid for them? 

Frances: The PTA Community League 
because Mama was part of it. They were 
nice looking flannelet shorts with an insert 
underneath. 

Lucy: It was hard on your knees though. 

Frances: They were black with a yellow 
top. We were just as proud as a puppy 
dog with two tails to wag when we went out 
there with those uniforms on. We may as 
well tell it like it is. You kids will think we 
were back in the Dark Ages. Some of the 
schools had to play in black bloomers which 
was the garb for gym in those days. They 
came down to your knees... 

Lucy: They bloused over a little bit. 

Frances: They were big and blousy, and 
I’d have been lost in them. They were big¬ 
ger than I was. My husband teased me 
and said that I wore black bloomers when I 
played, but that wasn’t so. 

Lucy: But you know, we had big crowds. 
It just upsets me so now when the girls play 
and nobody comes to watch except for their 
families. 

Bertie: This was during the Depression 
and it was free entertainment. There was 
no money. 

Louise: The thing was we were stars! We 
put on a good show. 

Lucy: Remember the time that a foul tip 
came up like this and I kept running and 
running. I realized that there was a seat 
back there, and I jumped up on the seat 
and stood up on it and caught the ball. 


Scared myself nearly to death. 

Louise: Isn’t that star stuff? 

Frances: I never did tell Lucy this, but when 
we started, Dorothy Lowery and all those 
tall ones and older ones were the stars in 
the infield and we played the outfield. So 
the next year we were going to be moved 
up. I thought to myself, “I’m going to get 
behind there and catch." I knew I could 
catch the blessed thing if it came anywhere 
near me. So I went behind there and the 
first one or two balls caught me here or on 
the leg, and I thought, “That’s it! This is not 
the place for me.” I went on out in the in¬ 
field and never caught again, but I didn’t 
tell Lucy why. So Lucy went behind there. 
She was braver than I was. She had 
bruises from her knees to her ankles. 

Lucy: The catcher had nothing but a glove. 
And the rest of the team didn’t even have 
gloves. 

Frances: The catchers didn’t have face 
guards until much later when I was coach¬ 
ing. 

Lucy: No knee or leg protectors or any¬ 
thing. My legs got it. 

Frances: And Lucy stopped the ball. 
Some of them would have watched it go 
on by, but not Lucy. If it was a little bit low 
and she couldn’t get down in time, she stuck 
her leg out and stopped it. That’s why she 
had bruises. She didn’t let it go on past 
and chase it down, no way, no way! 

Lucy: We were determined. We didn’t 
have any protection but gloves and we didn’t 
have them at first. 

Bertie: Our fingers would get jammed. I 
can remember the balls would hit the ends 
of your fingers and jam them. Your knuck¬ 
les would swell. 

Louise: Mabel, my sister, split her fingers 
right in the crease. One of the teachers 
came out and poured some iodine on it. It 
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was the only time I did this in my 
life...but I fainted dead away. 


Frances: We all had big knuckles 
from getting jammed fingers. I’d go 
into piano lessons and my teacher 
would be livid!! “I can’t reach that 
note,” I’d say, “because of sore fin¬ 
gers.” I was delighted to have an 
excuse. 

Lucy: But you know, we would 
have died rather than let somebody 
else substitute for us. Sometimes 
we hurt, but we went on playing. 
We didn’t say anything about it for 
fear they would take us out. At 
practice one day at lunch time, I got 
hit on the finger. I went over across 
the street from school to Sweetie 
Warner’s and soaked it all after¬ 
noon. I didn’t go to class and 
worked my finger in that water all 
afternoon until it was time to play 
ball. When I got home and Daddy 
saw my finger, he could have killed 
me. It had really swollen up then. 
You just got out there and did it; if it 
hurt, you forgot it. 



Bertie: We practiced playing ball 'Warsaw(HighSchooCSoftbad'Team. 1934: (Picturedleft to right. 
with the boys to get experience. Tront-Etnora Batderson, (Frances(Hale,Louise Delano, Lucy 9ialL 

Middle--(HazetScates, ‘Ernestine ‘Barnes, Mazie Coggin, Lucide 
_ , „ ,, 'Winstead Bac (---Louise Jenians, Coach Baden Settle, Miriam 

Lucy: Robert Sanders, Homer Lowery, Bertie (Pac(ett, ‘DorisScott 
Settle, Bailey Settle, Garnett 


Settle... 

Louise: Ole Wafle and J. F. Wafle... 

Frances: Oh my Lord, Garnett was in hog 
heaven when he could get out there with 
us. 

Lucy: They coached and corrected us... 

Frances: They made us shape up. I’m 
going to tell you how I was able to pitch like 
I did. The pitcher on the boys’ team was 
Leon Elmore and he taught me. He showed 
me how to hold the ball to make it curve. 
You see, most people went out and grabbed 


the softball and tossed it. Well, he showed 
me how to use one finger, two fingers, or 
what ever... I used that all the years that I 
coached. One of the boys that I had 
coached in school went in the Navy and 
pitched. He had a man ask him one time, 
“How on earth did you learn to pitch a soft- 
ball like that?” He said, “Would you believe 
a woman school teacher?” So what Leon 
did for me went here and there from my 
years of coaching at school. It all goes back 
to quiet, gentle, modest Leon Elmore who 
taught me how to hold that ball. He said, “I 
don’t see why you can’t do the same thing 
we do with a hard ball. On the bus coming 
to school he would show me how to hold it. 
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Then he’d make me do it. He’d say, “No, 
that’s not right. Do it again.” 

Lucy: Mr. Hodges was our principal. We 
called him “lessor.” In that classroom when 
he walked in, we shaped up. We had the 
greatest respect for him. 

Louise: Oh yes, we just loved him. 

Lucy: But you know, he went everywhere 
we went, on our picnics to chaperon. 

Frances: When he walked down those 
halls it was quiet as could be. After school 
was out, sometimes we would go down to 
Tayloe’s Mill Pond for picnics and we’d play 
ball. The boys would carry guitars, and Mr. 
Hodges was just one of us. But the minute 
we walked into that classroom it was a dif¬ 
ferent ball game. If we’d say, “Fessor, we’re 
so cold,” he would say, “You’re not cold. 
You’re perfectly fine.” So we sat there and 
shivered. Very few of the boys had cars, 
but if one could get a car, the others would 
put gas in it. We’d ride on the fenders and 
bounce clear off and go bumpety bump 
across that bridge. If our kids had done it 
we would have killed them. 

Lucy: But our mothers didn’t know it... 

Frances: Softball was the reason for all of 
our socialization. We were drawn together 
because of that. This was a big thing for 
Warsaw to shine. 

Lucy: We never lost a game in the four 
years we played. I don’t know if others were 
scared to play against us, but we were 
scared....scared we would lose. 

Bertie: We didn’t lose a game for four years 
straight, and the teams were so afraid of 
us. We really weren’t so good. They just 
got so nervous they couldn’t play. 

Louise: I’m sorry! I think we were good!!! 

Bertie: Well, we were but we almost lost a 
game one day against Farnham High 





School. We were behind and... 

Frances: ...and you know Mr. Hodges was 
having a fit... 

Bertie: ...and I played terrible. I could not 
hit the ball that day. I played alright on sec¬ 
ond base, but I was not good at batting. 
So it was the last inning, and we had two 
outs. Who is up to bat but Bertie Packett? 
Two strikes....my heart was pounding...the 
ball came, I hit it, and it went so far...I didn’t 
make a home run, but I brought in runners 
and got to second base. I would have been 
so humiliated if we had lost that game. It 
would have been our first loss. 

Frances: On May Days, we accumulated 
a certain number of points for each school. 
It was a competition. We were down at 
Farnham that day, I remember it well. The 
Warsaw boys did not win their game. That 
meant that our points were behind and we 
had to play. Mr. Hodges was standing there 
just about to go right up in smoke. He was 
making us nervous. We were just about 
as tight as fiddle strings. Farnham girls 
were putting the pressure on us, and after 
a while, Mr. Hodges....it was the only time 
in my life I ever said anything to him, but I 
went right up to him when the inning 
changed and said, “Mr. Hodges, if you don’t 
let up on me, I will just have to turn around 
and throw the ball in the woods because I 
don’t even know which way I’m going.” 


Louise: I don’t believe it. 

Frances: I know you don’t because I didn’t 
want anybody to know it. Then the fact 
that I had said that to Mr. Hodges scared 
me so bad I could hardly get back out there. 
We really stood in awe of him I’m telling 
you... 

Louise: We loved him. 

Frances: Yes, but he was putting too much 
pressure you see. If we didn’t win, War¬ 
saw would have been second that day. 
Being second was unheard of. We just 
didn’t do it. Nobody would dare go out there 
if they couldn’t play halfway. Mr. Hodges 
would say, “For goodness sake, if you can’t 
catch it go on in the house.” Mr. Hodges 
told the librarian, Miss Thelma Garland, that 
she had to be the coach of the girls’ soft- 
ball team. She didn’t know one thing about 
softball. She didn’t know which end of the 
bat to hold. 

Lucy: She just knew discipline. 

Frances: She took the rule book and 
memorized it. She had sense enough to 
get high school boys to do our infield prac¬ 
tice and help us with our batting. Plus, she 
made us every day double the score of the 
second team plus one extra run. We played 
every day against them. They were the 
second string and some of them were as 
good as we were. But she had us double 
their score plus one run before she’d con¬ 
sidered we’d won that day. We were mad 
enough to kill her, but she made a team 
out of us. 

Louise: The boys were the ones who re¬ 
ally taught us how to play. 

Frances: Even when Miss Garland was 
our official coach, she was wise enough to 
leave it to them. But she knew whether 
everything was being done according to 
Hoyle or not. 

Lucy: You didn’t argue with her either. 


Frances: And I can see her... 

Lucy: Oh, it was fun! 

Frances: You didn’t even dare look like 
you were going to open your mouth in the 
library, and if she said, “Don’t you miss that 
ball,” you didn’t miss it either. 

Louise: I don’t know why, but there was a 
terrific rivalry between Warsaw and Cople. 

Bertie: There was almost a fight every time 
we played them. 

Lucy: They were ready for us every time 
we played them. 

Frances: They were our rivals. They had 
the meanest principal and we had next to it 
and they just couldn’t get along. Each one 
would have killed us if we hadn’t won. The 
games at Cople... 

Lucy: Oh honey! Every one of them was 
a struggle, and we’d stand there and shake. 
Mr. Hodges would say, “Well, they didn’t 
do that...” and we would bow our heads and 
agree. Mr. Hodges’s face didn’t get as red 
as Mr. Reed’s, their principal. Red hair and 
freckles and fire...you never saw such. 
They had it in for us when the game started. 
You could see it...the fire. 

Bertie: There was just such a rivalry be¬ 
tween the two. I don’t know why. 

Frances: Mr. Reed would pull every trick 
in the book...I don’t mean he was dishon¬ 
est... 

Lucy: He tried so hard to find something 
so they could win. 

Frances: You had to fight all the way. 

Lucy: Nora Griffith taught us. She was 
an excellent teacher. 

Frances: She was another fair person. 
Boy, she was strict. When she came in 
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and said, “I want it two inches this way, she 
didn’t mean 3/4 of an inch.” 

Lucy: But she gave you her all. The last 
game, Nora Griffith was coaching us in 
1935, and we were playing May Day at 
Montross. The score was back and forth 
and the game could have gone either way. 
She wouldn’t let anyone tell a single one of 
us on the field what the score was. 

Frances: She was smart! 

Lucy: We didn’t know until the game was 
over that we had won it. 


broke the winning streak. 

Lucy: We grew up tough. We just liked 
playing, and we wanted to win. And we 
did! 

Frances: We were taught to do the best 
you could with what you had, but to do your 
best always. That’s the way we played ball. 
As girls we were so proud that we were 
having a chance to represent our school 
as a team. It was totally unheard of up 
until that time to have a girls’ softball team. 
We had so much pride that we wanted to 
show that we could make a success of it. 


Frances: That was one advantage of hav¬ 
ing coaches who didn’t know anything about 
the game. They knew the psychology of 
people and that was what they used. 

Lucy: Miss Griffith stood on that line and 
dared anybody to tell us the score, and we 
were afraid to ask. 

Louise: Absolutely! 

Lucy: I graduated in 1935, and we never 
lost a game in four years, from 1932 to 
1935. ' 

Bertie: We lost a lost of players in 1935. 
Louise: We never lost...the team after us 


Bertie: You know, it’s been almost sixty 
years since we played... 

Frances: Oh, Bertie, do you have to men¬ 
tion it? She loves to get a guy where it 
hurts. 

Lucy: I would just love for all of you to 
have the experiences that we had. 

Bertie: It’s the truth, even milking the cows. 

Frances: I didn’t do any of that. 

Bertie: Well, I did. Did you? 

Louise: Oh yes. I think I could still do it. 
My knuckles have gone down! 



Mrs. Louise Jenlgns Modozvay, Mrs. ‘Bertie Badi&t Bryant, Mrs. Frances Mate Qardy, and 
Mrs. Lucy Mad Crafton-memhers of Warsaw Migh Schools undefeatedsoft6ad team. 
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Frances ‘DavisLewis, Qtadys 
Senders Frown, LiCCian 
France Farr, CfiarCotte 
Lowery Fronner, and 9day 
Sanford Andrews recounted 
their softbattpfaying days at 
Warsaw Stigh SchooC 


“Qt) BQWBB Pm/ 

h SKfAMt 'ZavUto*. 'ZcLnntuxK. THmfrjuf, 

'PacAett, and (Zeinl Settle 


Following in the shadow of Warsaw High 
School’s team that went undefeated for four 
years was no easy job. It took a group of 
girls with grit and brawn to even face the 
challenge. And what an honor it was to be 
selected to fill the vacancies on the team 
which had never tasted defeat! Charlotte 
Bronner commented, “I recall the year be¬ 
fore I would be playing on the team. I be¬ 
lieve I was in the seventh grade. Lucy Hall 
walked into my class, handed me the 
catcher’s mitt, and said I would be the 
catcher the next year." She didn’t receive 
a chest protector or any padding with the 
mitt; there was none. The catcher at that 
time was only required to wear a glove and 
mask. As for the other girls selected for 
the team, most of them provided their own 
gloves although Frances Lewis remembers 
catching barehanded: “We put both hands 


up there and said, ‘Here it comes!’“ Of 
course, uniforms were provided. The black 
shorts were passed on from one person to 
another along with gold shirts. 

Not all girls were interested in making the 
team because, as May Andrews put it, “I 
think we can remember certain girls who 
weren’t a bit athletic. They more or less 
strolled.” Lillian Parr added, “If you wanted 
to play ball you didn’t have time to primp 
and get all pretty. You didn’t worry about 
getting your hair messed up and falling and 
getting skinned up. I guess we probably 
looked in the mirror and decided it was a 
lost cause so we might as well play ball. 
But I think you are either athletically inclined 
or you’re not. If you want to play, you are 
going out there because you like it.” If the 
boys were asked for their opinion, they cer- 
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tainly wouldn’t agree that the softball play¬ 
ers were lost causes. In fact, they enjoyed 
watching practices, and at least one man 
interviewed by our staff commented on how 
cute the girls were in their black shorts. 

“I guess our team’s biggest claim to fame,” 
stated Charlotte Bronner, “is that we had 
the distinction of losing the first game after 
a long string of wins. I believe it was 
Farnham that beat us. I can remember 
Doris Scott crying now. Remember, the 
girls before us had gone four years without 
a loss." There was a good rivalry between 
Warsaw and Farnham. The team also trav¬ 
eled to Cople, Oak Grove, Montross, and 
Colonial Beach for competition. “I remem¬ 
ber we used to get beat up at Oak Grove,” 
said May Andrews. She didn’t mean that 
literally, however. The ground they played 
on was so rough, it made playing very 
strenuous. Traveling to Cople was also a 
little on the tough side. “They were just a 
rough bunch,” commented Frances Lewis. 
“They played rough, I’ll tell you.” Charlotte 


Bronner recollects a time when Warsaw 
boys beat the Cople team in the last in¬ 
ning: “Their coach didn’t agree with the 
umpire’s call. He was out there driving 
stakes for the area where everyone was 
going to stand for the May Day festivities. 
He had a hatchet in his hand. Back then, 
you were young so you just believed ev¬ 
erything you saw. Anyway, he said, ‘Gee, I 
wish I had this hatchet when I was over 
there on that ball field.’ I thought he was 
the meanest man I had ever seen. He said 
it with a grin, but to me it meant he was 
serious.” 

Despite the displays of emotions on the ball 
field, the ladies don’t remember ever see¬ 
ing a fight during a game. The only fight 
the ladies remembered occurred on the 
tennis courts at school between two girls. 
“One was mad because the other one had 
looked at her boyfriend. They pulled hair 
and everything. A lot of people saw that 
fight. That was well worth going to school 
for that day,” said Lillian Parr. Although 


1936Softf>att <Team Warsaw (HigflScfwoC- -‘Kneeling: (May Sanford, Dot (Miller, Charlotte Lowery, Madie 
Delano, Mazie Coggin. Standing: ‘Betty (Moore, ‘Elizabeth (Mark g, Doris Scott, (Myrtle Scates. (MildredLee 
Eadxtt 
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1937 SoftBaH ‘Team Warsaw tHigh ScfwoC-XneeRng: ‘ECizaBetA Marfa LURon Prance, " Sweetie " 
'Warner, MaySanJord Mary Ann harper. Standby: (PaidineLozvery, ‘Betty Moore, CttarfotteLowery, ‘Ernestine 
Sanders, Mildred Lee 'Pacfatt. 


Lillian seemed to enjoy the fight, we are 
certain Mr. Hodges, the principal, did not. 
Mr. Hodges ran a tight ship and demanded 
respect from his students. “He scared the 
living daylights out of me when he walked 
in the room. Do you remember?” ques¬ 
tioned May Andrews. “Do I remember?” 
added Lillian Parr. “I haven’t stopped shak¬ 
ing yet!” Charlotte Bronner’s memories 
varied slightly: “I thought Miss Wright was 
the one who scared everybody. One day 
Lottie Mae Hall, Eldiva Delano, and I were 
in the room, and we were supposed to be 
somewhere else. Miss Wright came in the 
room, and all three of us huddled so closely 
together that we fell in the floor. She scared 
us to death!” 

“Back in those days you didn’t argue with 
anybody,” said Frances Lewis. You didn’t 
even argue with the umpire, even though 
he may have just been one of the high 
school boys. Practices were held during 
recess, and games were played on Friday 
afternoons. Spectators were limited in 


those days. According to Lillian Parr, “Most 
of us lived way off. I lived in Newland. Most 
parents were either working or didn’t have 
a way to get to the games. Some parents 
didn’t have time and would rather you were 
home working in the field, I’m sure.” 

Coached by Nora Glenn, the business 
teacher, the softball team consisted of 
Mildred Lee Packett and Lillian France 
pitching and playing second base, Char¬ 
lotte Lowery, catching, May Sanford at 
shortstop, Betty Moore at third, Irma Sand¬ 
ers in right field, and Frances Davis as 
bench warmer. “I was the bench warmer,” 
said Frances. “Whoever was sick that day, 
that’s where I played. I happened to be 
playing one day when Irma was sick. I think 
the score was nothing to nothing. Some¬ 
one had gotten on base, and I came up to 
bat. I didn’t know how to hold a bat. So I 
held the bat cross-handed. I’m backwards 
anyway. They were thinking I was going to 
hit it to left field, but it went in right field. I 
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Row 1: Unknown, Marine Smith, May Sanford. Row 2: 
unfonown, fbrence Sisson, Qtddys Sanders. Row 3: ‘Helen 
Samuels, unfoumm, Sarah ‘Dishnwu Row 4: Charlotte 
Lowery, Rfora Qlenn-toach, Margaret Qadagher. 


think I drove a run in, and we won the 
game.” 

As far as being a spectacular hitter, 
Mildred Lee Packett earned that distinc¬ 
tion. “She was as strong as a mule and 
could whack that ball,” commented 
Lillian. “I don’t remember the score, but 
I remember a May Day game at 
Montross. Mildred Lee was pitching, and 
I was playing second base. In the last 
inning, one of the Montross girls hit a 
ball so hard and so high, I remember 
just giving it a try. I jumped up and the 
ball landed right in my glove by accident. 
We won the game. We wouldn’t have 
won if that ball had gotten by me. That 
ball would have gone on to China. We 
had a lot of good games, a lot of close 
games. Yes, as much as I loved to eat, 
I would have rather played ball than eat, 
any day of the week.” 



1940 Warsaw High SchoolSoftBaH‘Team -front: Clara 
(Pitts, Sarah (Dishman States, Qladys Sanders (Brown, ftorence 
Sisson, Rita States, fbrence “Tallent. (Bacl: Ruhinette Campled 
Sanford Margaret Qadagher, Josephine Sanders frantfin, Ruhy 
CbifoMartin 



Mrs. Josephine franffin identifies players in an old 
photo for Murphy and Carl 


Mrs. Ruby Clark Martin remembers 
a game against Colonial Beach. 
The Colonial Beach team had won 
every game they had played that 
year until the Warsaw girls beat 
them. The game stands out in Mrs. 
Clark's memory because the Colo¬ 
nial Beach team was furious. 
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The 

Chesapeake 

League 

Cep (Zctooitf* 'pcddtex, ‘S'upcutt 'Tlannc&oK, and 'Kendall Ti/fotetueup 


Dozens of eager, talented ball players would 
have made almost any sacrifice to be 
named to the Warsaw semipro team’s line¬ 
up. However, with only nine positions on 
the field, many of these eager players stood 
in the crowd and watched the game, mis¬ 
erably longing for the day when someone 
would hand them a uniform. 


Following World War II, the temporary de¬ 
cline in baseball activities resumed with full 
force. In 1947, a local baseball league 
called the Chesapeake League was orga¬ 
nized. The Chesapeake League utilized the 
talents of many young ball players who pre¬ 
viously would have only been spectators 
at local games. “Nobody was going to give 



'Warsaw ‘Bgers-1948 CHesapeal^e League CHampions-“W. “£. tPadfett, Lawrence Delano, LazorenceAltaffeT, Menry 
IRgvere, 9dr. Leo Cooper, 9ler6ertScott, LinWoodBalderson, ‘WarrenLowery, J~ranJ(jyeatman, “Welfora Courtney, 
Qeorge “Broun, Jimmy “Bowen, Joe Altaffer, “Wayland “Delano, {Randall(Padgett, “W. % “Brown, “Buddy “Delano. 
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up the berths on that team (semipro) be¬ 
cause they went all over the state playing,” 
commented Marshall Coggin. ‘The Chesa¬ 
peake League was founded so that some 
of the fine baseball players that we had 
could play ball.” 

Chesapeake League was organized by Mr. 
Cooper of Mollusk and received substan¬ 
tial backing from Bland Seward and others 
who were active in organizing and support¬ 
ing it. The league was comprised of ap¬ 
proximately twelve teams from four local 
counties. Towns such as King George, 
Callao, Reedville, Heathsville, Ottoman, 
Haynesville, Kinsale, Montross, Sandy 
Point, Lively, and Warsaw were represented 
in the league. 

At one time, Warsaw had two teams in the 
Chesapeake League, the Warsaw Red Sox 
and the Warsaw Tigers. These teams 
played for a while during the same period 
that the Warsaw semipro team was play¬ 
ing. Eventually the Red Sox and Tigers 
united efforts and continued playing as the 
Warsaw Tigers. A few of the players who 
played for the Tigers had been on the line¬ 
up for the Warsaw ball team as well. The 
Warsaw Tigers captured trophies winning 
the league championship in two consecu¬ 
tive years, 1947 and 1948. 



For all these years, Welford Courtney has 
held on to the 1948 trophy which is en¬ 
graved with the names of the players. He 
was more than willing to dig out the trophy 
and proudly display it to our staff while he 
reminisced about his baseball days. Inter¬ 
rupting himself occasionally with some of 
his favorite hunting tales, Mr. Courtney 
fondly related story after story about the 
“good little ball players” that made Warsaw 
baseball so memorable. 




Stanley Odothersheadandhis 
father Lloyd get ready to 
leave for a Chesapeafg 
League game atjamnanu 








If you were in the mood for a little baseball 
excitement, there was one place where it 
could no doubt be found--in Haynesville. 
Haynesville had a team that played in the 
Chesapeake league, and the team devel¬ 
oped a reputation for fighting. William 
Franklin referred to them as “little fights, but 
I don’t think they were intentional.” Russell 
Bronner tactfully commented, “It’s best to 
say no one ever knew what was going to 
happen when Haynesville played.” 


iam Franklin recalls that even during his 
high school years, it was difficult for a 
Haynesville boy to make the team in War¬ 
saw. “We went to graded school at Totuskey 
and to Warsaw for high school,” he said. 
“But if you were from Haynesville and were 
a straight A student, chances are you 
wouldn’t make a team in Warsaw. It takes 
a hard knock to make a good player. We 
had some good people, but there were 
some that gave us a bad name.” 


Haynesviffe Whlrfabums 

'Szcihh, Sfauv* (Ucd THunfify Pac6ett 


Admission to the games was fifty cents. 
One gentleman felt that the price was a real 
steal considering the quality of entertain¬ 
ment. “We had a man who went to get 
some water for the team one day,” said Mr. 
Bronner. “He was riding a horse. When 
he was bringing the water back, the dipper 
rattled in the bucket and startled the horse. 
The horse threw him. Later that same day 
we had a couple fellows who got in a fight. 
When Mr. Vince Garland left the diamond 
that day, he remarked, ‘Well, I certainly en¬ 
joyed myself. I’ve seen a rodeo, a prize 
fight, and a ball game all for 50 cents!’ “ 

The Haynesville Whirlabums, as they were 
sometimes called, had a bad name. Will- 



Despite the reputation that was perhaps dif¬ 
ficult to shake, the Haynesville boys were 
most definitely known as good ball play¬ 
ers. Good ball players wanted to play on 
good ball fields. Over the years, the 
Haynesville teams had four different fields. 
The first fields didn’t have grandstands. 
Spectators just stood around the field to 
watch the game. One diamond was back 
in "Barn" field near where the prison is to¬ 
day. Mr. Franklin remembers some of the 
woods around that area as being “sort of 
off limits...We used to go down in the woods 
and play cops and robbers, cowboys and 
Indians...We saw this fire, right in the 
swamp, steam was flying out. A man came 
out with a great big shot gun and chased 
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us off. We'd come across a bootlegger's 
operation.” Kermit Sanders recalled play¬ 
ing a game on that same diamond when 
the umpire called time. A big, black snake 
was coming from the hedgerow toward 
Herbert Scott at the pitcher’s mound. A 
bat was used to kill the snake before the 
game resumed. For whatever reason, the 
ball field was finally moved from that loca¬ 
tion. 

Eventually, Haynesville played on a field on 
the Franklin property across from the 
present location of Woolard’s Service Sta¬ 
tion. “We had a pretty good setup over 
there,” said Mr. Franklin. “We had a back¬ 
stop and a little grandstand with four to six 
rows of seats around it. After we made a 
little money, we built a fence. That was the 
only field we had where you could get a 
home run if you knocked it over the fence.” 


’’Clifton Parr ran a concession 
from the back of his pickup 


Dameron got right up on the wire looking 
through. I was catching. When the batter 
tipped the ball, it went over my head, hit 
the wire, and caught Mable’s nose.” The 
spectators obviously didn’t want to miss a 
second of the action. 

As the Whirlabums progressed, they 
donned uniforms with “Haynesville” across 
the back and hats with an “H” on them. 
They also hired a few players. Stanley 
Mothershead of Farnham played for 
Haynesville a couple of seasons. “One of 
the heaviest hitters we had was Stanley 
Mothershead. We went over to Stevensville 
and got a pitcher and catcher that were 
brothers, the Armstrongs. How we got 
them to play, I can’t say,” commented Mr. 
Franklin. Clifton Parr would occasionally 
round up some hot shot players when he 
made trips into Maryland to carry produce. 
Russell Bronner said, “As the team got 
better, some of us who were playing had to 
back off and take up collection and do other 
things like that.” 



formeriHaynesvide players: “Russell 
“Bronner, William “J ranlfin, and 
Lawrence “Davis 


truck. He used to get my boy, 
Harlan to help him. Harlan’s pay 
for working ail afternoon was a 
free cold drink. ” 

-Lawrence Davis 


Lawrence Davis has vivid memories of the 
ball field. He stated, ‘The last field was 
outstanding to me. I can recall we had wire 
up there at the backstop. One day, Mable 


Stanley Mothershead had this story to 
share about a game he played at 
Haynesville: “One day I came to bat, and 
old man Garnett Thrift said he had $5 that 
said I couldn’t hit a home run. I just hap¬ 
pened to have a five that day. I cracked 
one way out in the field. When I rounded 
second base, I could see Garnett was 
headed to his pickup truck as hard as he 
could go so he wouldn’t have to give me 
that five dollars.” 

No, it didn’t matter where they played, who 
they played, or who was play¬ 
ing, but one thing was for 
sure. When Haynesville 
played ball, there was always 
that element of anticipation 
which kept the crowd coming 
back. 
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In the Chesapeake league, if a team knew 
of a good player, they would pay a player 
five to ten dollars a game to play for them. 
That rascal, Billy Walker, was playing with 
Kinsale, and Quentin Oak had hired me. 
Kinsale and Quentin Oak made it to the 
championship game which we played at 
Kinsale. The league had hired three pro¬ 
fessional umpires from out of Richmond. 

Billy was playing first base, and Kinsale was 
leading 1-0 or something like that. When I 
got up to bat, I hit one to the top of the wall 
in right center field. I never could run too 
fast, but I was running pretty good that day. 

I went around first and went to second. That 
was as far as I could get because the ball 
got back to the second baseman. Billy 
hollered over there and said, “Throw it to 
me.” The second baseman threw it to Billy 
and he tagged base. Then the umpire said, 
“Out!” I know the umpire was running out 
to see where the ball was going when I hit 
it because I remember him going out that 
way. There was no way he could have seen 
me when I ran around first base. He just 
took Billy’s word that I hadn’t tagged first. I 
remember stumbling over first base when I 
went around it because that's how come I 
didn’t get any further than second base. 

Spectators were lined up around the 
baseline, only about three feet away from 
the bases. Garnett Thrift and those guys 
saw it when I almost tripped over first base, 


but they weren’t going to say anything be¬ 
cause Buster Thrift was pitching for Kinsale. 
They laughed and had a time with that call. 


Everybody on the Quentin Oak team got 
ticked off and argued, but the umpire didn’t 
change his mind. I would have been on 
second base with no outs, and we could 
have won the ball game. Anyway, they beat 
us. I didn’t say much, but the manager of 
Quentin Oak sat right down and cried. 
That’s how much we all thought of base¬ 
ball. 



Iflustration: 

J&yef'Blue 
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A man over at Kinsale decided he was go¬ 
ing to have the best team he could get to 
play in the Chesapeake league. He went 
around and hired a bunch of us from War¬ 
saw. He hired Buster Thrift, who was a 
great pitcher, one of the best around out¬ 
side of Jim Coates and Murice Balderson. 
Anyway, a bunch of us went over to play on 
the Kinsale team. The only one of the lo¬ 
cal players my age who didn’t go was Kermit 
Sanders. Kermit went down to play with 
Quentin Oak. So we teased him and said, 
“That’s alright. Go on down there. We don’t 
care if you don’t want to play with us.” 

During the summer, Kinsale and Quentin 
Oak played a big game. It was such a big 
game, they went to the trouble of hiring 
umpires to come.in here from Richmond. 
So I remember, I was playing first base and 
I went out there just before the game 
started. I thought I’d crack up a conversa¬ 
tion with the first base umpire. So I talked 
to him a little bit, trying to be real nice. Then 
I said, “Now, one thing for sure, when these 
guys hit the ball and they get more than a 
base hit, you watch them. You watch them 
as they come around first base because 
I’m going to watch every last one of them 
and if one of them misses the base, I’m 
going to know it. And I’m going to call that 
ball back.” I said it in a nice way, and the 
umpire said, “Oh, don’t worry about that. I 
always watch that.” 

Along about the fifth or sixth inning, Kermit 
came to bat and hit a ball, a line drive right 
over second base. He hit it so hard that as 
soon as he hit it, you could tell it was in the 
gap and was going to be a double or triple. 
So I did what I had always been taught to 
do. I ran real quick, got on the infield side 
of first base, and turned around looking right 
at the bag. When Kermit went by first base, 
he stepped right plumb on the middle of it. 
He couldn’t have hit it any closer, right in 
the middle of it. I looked at the bag and 
then I looked straight up at that umpire. He 


was standing out in right field looking after 
the ball. He wasn’t watching first base. I 
remember thinking, “Surely to Lord it won’t 
happen, but I’m going to try him out.” So 
old Kermit was on second base all proud 
of himself. I called for the ball on first base. 

I looked at the umpire and said, “I sure am 
glad I told you to watch these guys. They 
go by here and miss it a foot.” I stepped on 
the bag and the umpire called, “Out!” I was 
nearly as surprised as Kermit. 

Man, they hollered and screamed and rolled 
and wallowed, but didn’t get any where with 
that umpire. So when it was all over and 
everything had cooled down and everybody 
had finally decided that they weren’t going 
to be able to do anything about it, Kermit 
was out. Kermit left second base and went 
in the dugout. After the game, William 
Sanford came to me and said, “It’s all over 
but please tell me. Did he step on the bag?” 

I told him, “He stepped right plumb in the 
middle of it.” He said, “Golly day!” Kermit 
hasn’t gotten over it yet; he’s still half mad 
with me. 



Illustration: 
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What young boy who loves baseball 
doesn’t dream about one day making it to 
the major leagues? During Warsaw’s early 
baseball era, evidently there were very few 
boys who didn’t set sight on this dream. 
Without television and video games, there 
was little else for youngsters to do but play 
ball. And play ball they did! “That was the 
thing,” said Buddy Delano. “If you were a 
boy, you played ball." 

With so many good ball players, compet¬ 
ing for a spot on a local ball team was tough. 
“One thing about it,” commented Welford 
Courtney, “if you didn’t hustle and scramble, 
you didn’t play ball. But there were a lot of 
good ball players. I tell you what you could 
do. You could come to Warsaw in the early 
40's and pick a ball club to play, and it would 
be hard to beat them.” 


Moving from a local ball field to the major 
leagues may have seemed like an impos¬ 
sible step, but that didn’t hinder the dream¬ 
ers. Had the same opportunities and ex¬ 
posure that is available to today’s players 
been commonplace years ago, who knows 
how many “hall of famers” Richmond 
County could claim. “You know, back in 
those days there were plenty of boys in the 
Northern Neck who would have made it to 
the majors if they had been given the op¬ 
portunity,” said George Brown. Mazie 
Sanders agrees: “I feel certain that if the 
major league was organized with farm 
teams like it is now, many of the boys that 
played for Warsaw would have gone on to 
the major league because they were major 
league caliber.” 
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UNIFORM PLAYER’S CONTRACT 

APPROVED BY THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or 

PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 

The attention of both Club and Player is specifically directed to the 
following excerpt from Rule 3 (a), of the Major-Minor League Rules: 

"No Club shall make a contract different from the uniform contract 
and no club shall make a contract containing a non-reserve clause, except 
permission be first secured from the . ♦ . President of the National 
Association, The making of any agreement between a Club and Player 
not embodied in the contract shall subject both parties to discipline.” 

A copy of this contract when executed must be delivered to player 
either in person or by registered mail, return receipt requested. 


SALARY CERTIFICATE 

This Contract will not be approved by the President o£ the Nation** ^Aseddatlpn unless the Salary Certlficats set forth 
below is executed by both the Club Official concerned and the Player. 


of Ckifc Omcui 


6f-the. rt 


N«bi of Chib 


-dub,* fcnd, 


the undersigned*....——.— 

Mbrm of PUyar 


the player, each does hereby certify that all of ihe compensation player.—.-.—.—.-.—.—.1« receiving* 

or has been promised in the form of salary, transportation (except transportation expense for one person from the .player\ 
home or point of departure to the city to which he is directed to report), allowance or bonus of whatsoever nature from any club,’ 
person,'.agent) organization or corporation during the life of this Agreement or thereafter or has been paid prior to the execu¬ 
tion of said contract, if incident to the signing thereof, by any club, person, agent, organization or corporation is set forth in the 
contract to which this certificate is attached. 

Wc, and each of us .execute this certificate with full knowledge that if Its contents be found false, the club and the under- 
signed '.player; may * each be fined an amount not in excess of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) and the president and/or the 
undersigned official may be suspended from participation in National Association affairs and/or the undersigned player sus^ 
pende^ for a period of not to exceed two (2) years from the date the decision is rendered finding said certificate to be false, 
all as the President pf the National Association may determine, i 


PUysrs Bust sign CORRECT NAME, firing their 
INITIALS and STREET and HOME CITY ADDRESS. 


¥ 


SEAL 

Consent of Parent or Guardian 
Consent js given.to the minor player executing 
this, contract and any renewal* thereof a* may 
be necessary under Section 5 and 8 of the above 
Contract, without any further renewal* of this, 
content. 




Playar Sign Here 




t/iu 


Social Security 


Parent-Guardian. 


Player’s Home Address—Street and N* 

fr'qj. 


City and State 


No-, 


2. t-S* 


Notices If player is to receive any extra compensation a* bonus, salary or otherwise from the'signing Club, or from 

any other source whatsoever, which is not set forth on page two of this Contract. It must be inter ted below, giving, 
name of payor, amount of payment, when to be paid, etc. 
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On the previous page is a com ofthe major 
league contract offemCto “Buthhj (Delano 
By the < Xeu> yorifljiants in 1348. _ 

Frank Brown feels that living in 
a rural area limited the num¬ 
ber of opportunities for talented 
local ball players. “It was kind 
of difficult during those years 
to get out of the area,” he said. 
“1947 was the year of the first 
black athlete in major league 
baseball, and very few people 
knew about it in rural areas like 
ours. City boys had better fa¬ 
cilities, and they integrated 
much earlier. As a result, they 
had a chance to advance much 
quicker.” 


A few local ball players were 
fortunate enough to attend try¬ 
out camps, and were even of¬ 
fered invitations to spring train¬ 
ing. Mr. Bill Walker, Sr., was influential in 
sending a number of players such as Jim 
Coates, Kermit Sanders, Buddy Delano, 
and Billy Walker to tryouts. 

Kermit Sanders shared a story about his 
experiences at tryouts in Newport News for 
the Philadelphia Phillies. When he and Billy 
Walker arrived on the field, they found them¬ 
selves in the company of about 100 other 
hopefuls. By the end of the week, all but 
eight had been eliminated, and two of them 
were Warsaw boys, Billy and Kermit. They 
were told that they would receive letters 
about attending spring training. In the 
meantime, however, Kermit received an¬ 
other letter in the mail. “The first of March, 
I got greetings from Uncle Sam,” said 
Kermit. “So that cut me out. When I went 
in the army, I played ball on the army team 
the whole time I was there. Ball players 
received special privileges. We got out of 
a lot of stuff like basic training maneuvers, 
KP, and guard duty. I really enjoyed it.” 

For Buddy Delano, who was offered a con¬ 
tract with the old New York Giants, a recur¬ 
ring Charlie horse and a pint of milk put an 


end to his major league dreams. Buddy 
spent 21 days playing in Florida at the old 
New York Giants training camp. During this 
time, his running was affected by a persis¬ 
tent Charlie horse. One day he and an¬ 
other player took extra batting practice and 
were late getting showered and reporting 
to the mess hall. “When I came into the 
mess hall, I got my tray and a pint of milk," 
he remembers. “One of the mess hall work¬ 
ers took the pint of milk off of my tray and 
said, ‘You’ve already been through the line. 
You’re not going to get any more milk this 
day.’ An argument started that wound up 
in a little conflict. That, combined with my 
Charlie horse, made me decide that wasn’t 
any place for me. I got my bus ticket and 
came on back home. Mr.Tom Doerer, Bar¬ 
bara Garland’s father, was a scout for the 
team. Fie brought me a contract to play 
class D ball. My parents and I decided it 
just wasn’t a good idea, so I didn’t take the 
offer.” 

Billy Walker and Jim Coates reported to 
Norfolk for the Yankees training camp in 
1949. And now, FOR THE REST OF THAT 
8T0RY... 
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On Opening Day for Richmond County Little 
League, Rappahannock High School Ath¬ 
letic Director, Ken Blackley introduced guest 
Jim Coates: "Not very often do I ask for a 
job, but I asked for this one, introducing this 
man. Back in 1951, as a youngster, I had 
the privilege of coming to Warsaw for the 
first time in my life. About 7:00 that night a 
big, tall, lanky guy walked down to the bull 
pen to warm up and a hush came over the 
place. You could hear a pin drop. He threw 
that ball like nothing I’d ever seen before... 

He could whistle that baseball and throw it 
with the best of them. Right here he got 
his start, in Farnham...right on through the 
Yankee farm chain he went to the big show. 

He was the pride of the Northern Neck and 
he still is. He has a lot of baseball savvy. 

A lot of people here today are looking for 
someone to show their youngsters how to 
throw a baseball and we've got one right 
here. Number 39 in your program, number 
one in your hearts, let's give a big North¬ 
ern Neck welcome to one of our own, Jim 
Coates." J ) 



“As far back as I remember, I played base¬ 
ball even when I didn’t have a ball. My mom 
took an old sock and rolled it up and sewed 
it together. That’s what I played with. When 
I was about 12 or 13 years old, I would go 
to Vacation Bible School just to play ball. I 
was Methodist and I went to Bible school 
at a Baptist church just so I could play. I 
didn’t like to go in though because I didn’t 
want to leave the field. I’d be the last one 
to go in. 

“I went to Old Farnham School up through 
the sixth grade. When I got to the seventh 
grade, I moved to Lively. That’s where I 
played all my school ball. 

“I played for Lively against the Warsaw 
team. I played in Warsaw one year when 
Billy Walker was there. The first organized 
league I played in was Chesapeake. I didn't 
think I was better than anybody else. There 
weren’t any outstanding ball players or what 
they call super stars. Back then in the 
Chesapeake League, everybody was 
equal. 
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A trip to the bis show • M* 

During an interview with Billy Walker, he 
told us this story about Jim Coates at the 
Vbnkees training camp in Norfolk. 

“Jim was pitching a game at Warsaw and 
as soon as he threw the ball twice, any¬ 
body who knew anything about baseball 
could see he had all kinds of natural talent. 
He threw rockets, he threw so hard. He 
and I were about the same age. At that 
time I was in college at Randolph-Macon, 
but in the summertime I was home playing 
ball. So Jim and I took a trip. I had gotten 
a call from a man named Dawson down in 
Norfolk, who was with the Norfolk baseball 
team which was the New York Yankees’ 
farm team. He had been talking to me while 
1 was playing In college and he said he 
wanted me to come down there and spend 
three or four days that summer and be with 
them to practice. He wanted to see me 
play. In the meantime, Jim Coates had 
come up to Warsaw and started throwing 
hard. So I called Mr. Dawson and said, 
‘We’ve got a boy up here that’s a whole tot 
better baseball prospect than I am. He can 
throw like I don’t know what! Can I bring 
him with me?’ He said to bring him on. 


"So Jim and I made the trip to Norfoflc Now 
I was a country boy, but if possible, he was 
more country than I was. We left in my 
daddy’s car and drove to Norfolk. We were 
supposed to get down there around 5:00. 
By the time we got to West Point both of us 
were homesick. When we got down to the 
Newport News area, the shipyard was just 
changing shifts. There were more cars than 
I had ever seen at one time. It seemed like 
everyone of them were pushing us, so close 
together. My eyes were big and I was 
scared to death and Jim was sitting over 
there hollering, 'Let’s go home! Turnaround 
and go back to Warsaw!’ I told him there 
were too many cars to turn around. So we 
finally got to the ball park and met with Mr. 
Dawson. We spent the night in Norfolk in a 
motel right on the main drag, about three 
stories up. I woke up seven or eight times 
that night and once I noticed that he wasn’t 
in the bed. He was standing at the window 
looking down at the street and all the neon 
signs. I said,‘Great day! How are you going 
to pitch tomorrow?’ He answered, ‘I’ve 
never seen anything like this! I’ve never 
seen so many lights in my whole life!’ Well, 
he went on to sign with the Yankees, pitched 
in the World Series, and did some all-star 
games. He got to see a tot more lights, he 
made a tot of lights, and he put out a tot of 
lights! Jim did really well.” 


“I just got a lucky break. Bill Walker was 
the one that really gave me my break. It 
wasn’t baseball itself. It wasn’t the Yan¬ 
kees or any major league club. He was the 
man that paid for Billy and me to go down 
to Norfolk to work out during spring train¬ 
ing in 1949. We didn’t have any money. 
We went down there and worked out on a 
Saturday and Sunday. If any of y’all know 
Billy Walker, you know you can’t sleep with 
both eyes closed. You have to sleep with 
one eye open. He would try to pull tricks 
on you, but everything worked out pretty 
good. 

“When the trainers told me to go down on 
the field and loosen up, I didn’t know but 


one thing and that was just to let it go. And 
that’s what I did. I was rocking the catcher 
on his heels right at the start and they 
weren’t looking for that. But they said I 
couldn’t throw hard enough so I came back 
and finished out the summer in the old 
Chesapeake League. On the 21st of De¬ 
cember, they came to see me and wanted 
to sign me. They offered me $500 to go to 
spring training in March. That was more 
money than I had ever heard of in my life. 
They offered me $1,000 in 90 days if I made 
the ball club. 

“I went to spring training in 1950, and I 
made the Yankees ball club. They sent me 
to Orlean, and Norfolk was the farthest I’d 
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ever been. I got a little homesick and didn t 
particularly like it my first year. I couldn’t 
win a ball game. I was throwing and the 
catcher couldn’t even catch me. I just 
couldn’t get it over the plate. I was trying 
so hard because I was thinking about the 
money so bad. I went to the ballpark one 
night after about nine games. We had a 
record something like 2-7. The manager 
called me in his office. Three guys were 
sitting in there with suits and ties on and I 
thought. ‘Oh man, it’s back to Virginia I’m 
going.’ Really, I wanted to go. I just wanted 
to give it up and go home. They gave me a 
check for $1,000 and said they were going 
to give me the money. They said, ‘Just go 
on and play ball.’ From that day on, I never 
had a losing record. Mantle only got $1500 
so I felt pretty lucky. That event turned my 
whole life around; that changed everything. 
But it looked like after that everything just 
settled down. Each year I started making 
my moves right up to the top. 


before I got to spring training. Some oth¬ 
ers were coming in, and they hadn’t been 
throwing at all. That’s how I got my jump 
on them. We practiced from 8:00 to 4:00 
every day until the inter-squad games 
started. Then we practiced in the morning 
and played ball in the afternoon. We would 
play the teams that were down there. 
Sarasota had Chicago, Vero Beach had the 
Dodgers, St. Pete had the Cardinals, and 
before the season ever started we played 
12 to 15 games. 

“In 1960,1 pitched opening day, made the 
all-star team, and pitched in the World Se¬ 
ries. Did I ever dream that I would play in 
the World Series? I’m going to be honest 
with you. When I started off, I had never 
heard of major league ball clubs. I thought 
they were all in the class I was in. I set my 
goals after I knew what was going on, but 
before then I didn’t have any goals. All I 
wanted to do was play ball. After I went to 



“It took a tot of hard work, a tot of hard work. 
You’ve got to set goals. In 1960 I set my 
goal. I wanted to pitch opening day, I 
wanted to make the all-star team, and I 
wanted to pitch in the World Series. I did 
that all in one year, but you’ve really got to 
work for it. We went to spring training in 
February. I was living in Village at the time, 
and I remember throwing in the snow. I 
would throw every day for ten or fifteen min¬ 
utes even with the snow on the ground to 
get the jump on the other guys at spring 
training. I had been throwing two weeks 



New York and got a taste of it, I saw what I 
had to work for and what I could get. 

‘The highest point of my career was the 
’61 World Series. The '61 Yankees were 
the greatest ball club in the history of base¬ 
ball. They have records from ’61 that will 
never be broken. There is not a team in 
the world that will hit over 400 home runs 
anymore. They just don’t hit them like that. 

“One thing about the World Series is that 
you know it’s a short series and there’s no 
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tomorrow. You can’t say, “ Well, I'll come 
back next week and do better.” You either 
do it now or wait all winter for next year’s 
spring training. When the ball game first 
begins you have butterflies, but they soon 
wear off. You just have to get the first pitch 
out of the way. It’s not because everybody 
is noticing you; it’s that you have so much 
at stake. You block the crowd out — you 
don’t hear the screaming and hollering. If 
you heard that and let it bother you, you 
wouldn’t be able to do anything. 

“Everybody wants to know what the catcher 
says to the pitcher when he goes to the 
mound. Most of the time he doesn’t come 
out there unless you are in trouble. The 
main reason you get in trouble is if you're 
working too fast. So, the catcher comes 
out there to slow you down. He’ll take your 
mind off the game. He’ll ask you ques¬ 
tions like “What are you doing tonight?” or 
“What are you having for dinner?” - any¬ 
thing to get your mind off the game and 
calm you down. 

“The pitcher and the catcher both decide 
what kind of pitch to throw; it depends on 
the batter. Researching the hitters is the 
first thing you do when you go to the big 
leagues. You keep a chart of every hitter in 
the American League. You can look at the 
chart and tell exactly how he likes the pitch. 
When he comes to the plate, you know 
exactly what his power is. You are going to 
make mistakes. They are going to hit you. 
But if you know their power, you can stay 
out of it some. 

‘When the catcher signals the pitcher, most 
of the time he is not changing the signs. 
He only does that to confuse the hitter. If 
you shake the catcher off, the batter thinks 
he’s going to get a different kind of pitch. 
But the catcher’s giving you the same pitch 
again. That's when the pitcher and catcher 
are thinking together. It’s a cat and mouse 
game to outsmart the batter. 

“I’ve been hit plenty of times. The batters 
sometimes hit line drives straight back to 


the mound. You can protect your face and 
your body but not your legs. I’ve seen bats 
break and slip out of the batter’s hands and 
hit someone. Bats have even come to the 
mound when they slip out of the batter’s 
hands, but never intentionally. 

“Boy, have things changed. Back then, if a 
guy got hit, it was a mistake. I have actu¬ 
ally thrown at a batter. Half of that plate is 
mine, and the other half is his. He’s up 
there for one thing- to hit the ball. I’m out 
there for one thing-to keep him from hit¬ 
ting. So if he hits a line drive back to the 
box that hits me, what is he going to say? 
‘I’m sorry?’ If I throw one and hit him in the 
ribs I say, ‘I’m sorry.’ But, you can’t do that 
anymore. They want to kick you out of the 
game. 

“It’s true, I did throw to hit somebody once. 

I pitched a ball game in Chicago. The 
pitcher for Chicago was Early Wynn. He 
threw at Mantle, who had a bad leg. He 
threw at Yogi and hit Howard. So when I 
went out to pitch that next inning, Casey 
told me, “You’ve got four shots. Don’t miss 
him.” I’m serious! The pitchers did their 
own hitting; they didn’t have a designated 
hitter then. When Wynn got up to bat, the 
first two pitches I tried to throw behind him. 
Howard was catching and said that I only 
had two left. So, I hit him, and I hit him 
good too, right in the ribs. Broke two of 
‘em! He knew I was after him because he 
had already hit our players. He stayed at 
home plate. That was what our manager, 
Casey Stengel had always taught us. If I 
was going to hit him, I had to make sure he 
stayed at home plate. I couldn’t let him 
come back to the mound. I had to hit him 
good. If I hadn’t hit him, I probably would’ve 
been sent back to the minors. Back then if 
the managertold you to do something, even 
if it was right or not, you did it. The players 
do what they want to now. They’ve got 
nothing to work for, especially if someone 
gives you 5 million dollars before you even 
start. If we had a good year, we got a 20% 
raise. If we had a bad year, we got a 25% 
cut. We had something to work for. That’s 
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the difference between the ball players then 
and now. They’ve got guys making 10 mil¬ 
lion dollars that can’t even hit 250. 


for benefits and I played 
in a few exhibition games. 


“I played with some of the 
greatest. When I first 
went up there in 1956, 
they had guys like Joe 
Collins, Billy Martin, Gil 
McDougald, Andy Carey, 
Enos Slaughter, Mickey 
Mantle, and Hank Bauer. 
Those were the older 


guys. The new guys were 
Bill Skoworn, Bobby 
Richardson, Tony Kubek, 
Cletis Boyer, Roger 
Marris, and Yogi Berra. I 
see most of the ones who 


are still alive about once 


a year. We go up to New York every couple 
years. Guys like DiMaggio, Mantle, Yogi, 
and Whitie, though, go back every year. 


“Baseball’s not a sport anymore. It’s busi¬ 
ness, big business. It’s a money business 
where you are involved in millions. The ball 
players are making ten times more money 
than the managers. It’s ridiculous. Some 
of the owners don’t even have enough 


“I would like to do it all over again. The 
only thing I would change would be the 
salary. But for the life itself, it was great. 
It’s what you make out of it. The World 
Series is something they can’t take away 
from you. That’s what makes it so great.” 


money to pay the players. If the 
ball club has the money, they try to 
buy the best players. It’s hurting 
baseball. 

“I had a good life. I played from 
1950-1970,20 years of baseball. I 
played for the Yankees and the 
Washington Senators and had 
managers like Mickey Burns and 
Gil Hodges. I went to Cinncinnati 
that same year and finished up 
there and then I was traded to the 
Angels in ’64. I played for them in 
’64 and ’65, and in '66 I went to 
Seattle and Hawaii. My last game 
was in ’70 with the Angels in Ana¬ 
heim. I was planning to quit that 
winter so I made that my last pro 
game. I played some ball after that 
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Hometown Hero... 
Jim Coates 



Baseball cards of Jim Coates are prized treasures to 
local fans. Above is his 1959 ' rookie ' card and at the 
right is his 1962 card, both printed while he was playing 
for the New York Yankees. Below are stats from the 
back of a 1967 card when Jim Coates was pitching for 
the California Angels. 



JIM COATES 

PITCHER CALIFORNIA ANGELS 

Ht: 6-4" Wt: 190 Throws: Right Bats: Right 
Born: Aug. 4, 1932 Home: Lancaster, Va. 
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MAJOR & MINOR LEA&JE PITCHING RECORD 


YEAR 

TEAM 

W 

L 

RCT. 

SO 

B8 

ERA 

1952 

Olean 

13 

15 

.464 

223 

128 

3.19 

1953 

Norfolk 

0 

0 

.OOO 

1 

S 

22.50 

1953 

Joplin 

12 

13 

.480 

174 

161 

3.38 

1954 

B'ghamton 

0 

O 

.000 

2 

4 

18.00 

1954 

Norfolk 

9 

6 

.600 

. 144 

109 

4.37 

1955 

Birm’gham 

1 

0 

1.000 

] 5 

3 

11.25 

1955 

B'ghamton 

13 

8 

.619 

186 

92 

2.77 

1956 

Richmond 

6 

12 

.333 

85 

92 

4.80 

1956 

New York 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

4 

13.50 

1957 

Richmond 

14 

11 

.560 

161 

86 

2.63 

1958 

Richmond 

2 

0 

1.000 

24 

6 

2.48 

1959 

New York 

6 

1 

.857 

64 

36 

2.88 

1960 

New York 

13 

3 

.813 

73 

66 

4.29 

1961 

New York 

11 

5 

688 

80 

S3 

3.45 

1962 

New York 

7 

6 

.538 

67 

80 

4.42 

1963 

Wash 'gton 

2 

4 

.333 

31 

21 

5.32 

1963 

San Diego 

3 

2 

.600 

17 

7 

4.91 

1963 

Cincinnati 

O 

0 

OOO 

11 

7 

5.63 

1964 

San Diego 

12 

12 

.500 

ISO 

33 

3.36 

1965 

SD-Seattle 

11 

9 

.550 

132 

74 

2.78 

1965 

California 

2 

0 

1.000 

IS 

16 

3.54 

1966 

Seattle 

11 

5 

.688 

138 

30 

2.48 

1966 

y Cal ifornla 

1 

1 

500 

16 

10 

3.94 

Majy^otals 8 Yrs. 

42 

20 

.677 

357 

263 

3.99 


I&T.C.O. RRINTKP IN U.S.A. 




Jim Coates has received an all-star and two 
World Series rings and watch. Today he 
spends some of his spare time at baseball 
card shows signing autographs for fans. On 
May 6,1994, Jim Coates was inducted into 
the Virginia Hall of Fame. 


Coach Ken Blackley looks on as Jim Coates signs 
autographs at Opening Day ceremonies of Richmond 
County Little League. 




















Contritutors 


We express our appreciation to everyone who shared their experi¬ 
ences and stories as we interviewed for the fourth volume of Close 
Ties. We follow leads that are brought to our attention, and without 
the cooperation of our many contributors, this publication would 
not be possible. 


May Andrews 
Ruby Balderson 
Hoomes Beale 
Charlotte Bronner 
Russell Bronner 
Ed Brown 
Frank Brown 
George Brown 
Bertie Bryant 
Cephas Carter 
Jim Coates 
Marshall Coggin 
Welford Courtney 
Lucy Crafton 
Lawrence Davis 
Buddy Delano 
Josephine Franklin 
William Franklin 
W. D. Berry Gray 
Frances Gardy 
Ed Garland 
James Heflin 


Louise Holloway 
Hugh Hynson 
Elmer Jackson 
Frances Lewis 
Warren Lowery 
Robert Lowery 
Stanley Mothershead 
Lillian Parr 
Janice Pierson 
Ernestine Robinson 
Berry Sanders 
Clarence Sanders 
Garrison Sanders 
Kermit Sanders 
Lowery Sanders 
Mazie Sanders 
T. C. Sanders 
Garnett Settle 
M. B. Seward 
Chuck Shriner 
Billy Walker 


The Close Ties staff will continue its research on baseball in Rich¬ 
mond County for its sixth volume. If you have information to share 
about baseball in Richmond County from 1950 to present, please 
contact Mrs. Martha Fidler, Mrs. Cynthia Bowen Packett, or Mrs. 
Cynthia Bronner Packett at Richmond County Intermediate School 
(333-3560). 
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